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A WELCOME TO SUMMER. 





The Summer has come! oh, the Summer 
has come ! 
The roses arc blooming, the honey-becs hum; 
I hear the birds sing, 
And I see a bright wing 
Flash down by my window where trumpet 
vines cling; 
I sce — sipping the bright dew which 


e 
Last = in the cup of each scarlet-hued 


Ho gives me gfunse of his saucy black eye, 
As if he would ask, ‘Don’t you wish you 
could fly ?” 


The Summer is here! oh, the Summer is 
ere | 
Full-freighted with beauty, the Queen of 
the year. 
And all her band 
- 7 With boun hand 
ing flowers and — over the land. 


The knobby old ore 6 a forest of bloom; 
Its perfume comes wafting and fills all the 


room, 

And the crooked, brown apple-boughs joy- 
ously sway 

Broad arms of welcome, embracing the day. 


The meadows are shining with jewels and 
gcoms— 
ay blossoms on tremulous stems. 
he bright cups swing, 
And the tiny bells ring, 
Welcome to Summer in cvenytiing | 
Welcome her, welcome her, flowers and 


trees ! 

Welcome her, welcome her, streamlet and 
breeze ! 

Warble, ye woodland birds—honey-bees, 
hum! 


Summcr is here at last—Summer has come! 


THE WHITE SQUAW. 
A Tale ot Florida. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 
AUTOR OF THK ** PLANTER Pinate,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
A DEADLY INTRODUCTION, 


The last golden gleams of the setting sun 
sparkled across the translucent waters of 
Tampa Bay. This fading light feel upon 
shores fringed with groves of oak and mag- 
nolia, whose evergreen leaves became gradu- 
ally darkened hy the purple twilight. 

A profound silence, broken by the occa- 
sional notes of a trec-frog, or the flapping 
of the nighthawk's wings, was but the pre- 
lude to that wonderful concert of animated 
nature heard only in the tropical forest. 

A few momenta, and the golden lines of 
trembling light had disappeared, while dark- 
ness almost palpable overshadowed the scene. 

Then broke forth in full chorus the noc- 
turnal voices of the forest. 

The mocking bird, the whip-poor-will, the 
bittern, the bell-frog, grasshoppers, wolves, 
and alligators, all joined in the harmony in- 
cidents to the hour of night, causing a din 
startling to the ear of a stranger. 

Now and then would occur an interval of 
silence, which rendered the renewal of the 
voices all the more obrervable. 

During one of these pauses a cry might 
have been heard ditfering from all the other 
sounda, 

It was the voice of a human being, and 
there was one who beard it. 

Making his way through the woods was a 
young man, dressed in half-hunter costume, 
and carrying a rifle in his hand. The cry 
had caused him to stop suddenly in his 
tracks. 

After glancing cautiously around, as if en- 
deavoring to pierce the thick darkness, he 
again advanced, again came toa stop, and 
remained listening. Once more came that 
cry, in which accents of anger were 
strangely commingled with tones appealing 
for help. 

This time the sound indicated the direc- 
tion, and the listener's resolution was at once 
taken. 

Thrusting aside the undergrowth, and 
trampling under foot the tall grass, he 
cionak into a uarrow path running parallel 
to the shore, and which led in the direction 
whence the cry appeared to have come. 

Though it was now quite dark, he seemed 


easily to get over impediments, which even 
in broad daylight would have been difficult to 
pass 


The darkness appeared no barrier to his 
speed, and neither the hanging branches, 
nor the wild vine roots stayc progress. 

About a hundred paces further on, the 
path widened into a road that led to an 
opening, sloping gradually down to the 
beach. 


pearance dead; while stooping over it was 
another youth, also an Indian. He appeared 
to be examining the body, 

For some seconds there was no change in 
his attitude. Then all at once he raised bim- 
self erect, and with a tomahawk that flashed | 
in the moonlight above his head, appeared | 
in the act of dealing a blow. 

The hatchet descended ; but not upon the 
body that lay prostrate. 

A sharp report ringing on the air for an 
instant silenced all other sounds, The 
would-be assasein sprang up almost simulia- 
neously, and two corpses instead of one lay 
along the earth. 

So thought he who had fired the shot, and 
who was the young man already described. 
He stayed not to speculate, but rushed for- 
wari to the spot where the two Indians lay. | 
He had recognized them both. The one upon 
the ground was Nelatu, the son Oluski, a 
distinguished Seminole chief. The other 
was Red Wolf, a wellgrown youth belonging | 
to the same tribe. 

Only glancing at the would-be assassin to 
see that he was deal, he bent uver the body 
of Nelatu, placed his hand upon the region 
of his heart, at the same time anxiously 
scanning his features. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of | 








surprise. Beneath is fingers a weak pulsa- 
tion gave signs of life. Nelatu might yet 
be saved. 


Pulling off his hat, he ran down to the 
beach, filled it with water, and, returning, 
sprinkled the forehead of the young Indian, 

Then taking a flask containing brandy | 
from his pouch, be poured a portion of its | 
contents down the throatof the unconscious 
youth, 

These kindly offices he repeated several 
times, and was finaliy rewarded for his | 
pains, The blood slowly mantled Nelatu’s | 
cheek; ashivering ran through his frame; | 
and with a deep sigh, he gazed dreamily upon 
his preserver, at the same time faintly mur- | 
mured ** Warren.” 

‘Yes, Warren! Speak, Nelatu! What 
is the meaning of this ”” 

The Indian had only the strength to mut- | 
ter the words ** Red Wolf,” at the same 
time raixing his band to his side with appa- 
rent difficulty. 

The gesture made bis meaning clear. War- 
ren’s gaze rested upon a deep wound from 
which the blood was still welling. 

By the tremulous movement of his lips, 
Warren saw that he was endeavoring to 
8 again. But nosound came from them. 
is eyes gradually became closed. He had 
once more fainted. 

Warren instantly flung off his coat, tore 
one of the sleeves from his shirt, and com- 
menced stanching the blood. 

After a time it ceased to flow, and then 
tearing off the second sleeve, with his 
braces knotted together, he bound up the 
wound, 





On reaching its edge, he paused once 
more to listen for a renewal of the sound. 
familiar noises 


Nothing save the of wd 
ht greeted his ear. 
“Ene a short pause, he kept on for the | 


water's edge, with head well forward and 
eyes strained to penetrate the gloom. 
At that moment the moon shot out from | 
behind a heavy bank of clouds, and, with a | 
brilliant beam, disclosed to his eager gaze a | 
tableau of terrible interest. 
Down by the water's edge lay the body of 
an Indian youth, motionless, and to all ap- 


't 
| has happened ’ 





The wounded youth slowly recovered con- 
sciousness, and looking gratefully up into 
his face presse the hand of his deliverer. 


** Nelatu owes Warren life. He will some 
day show his gratitude.” 
think ofthat now. Tell me what 


I heard your cry, and 
hastened to your assistance."’ 

** No Nelatu’s cry,” responded the Indian, 
with afaint blush of pride suffusing his face. 
**Nelatu is the son of a chief. knows 
how to die without showing himself a wo- 
man. It was Red Wulf who cried out.” 

@e 
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“720aN ON M8, MY CANOR We CLosE Br.” 


**Red Wolf!” 

Yea, Red wolf is a coward—a squaw; 
‘twas he who cried out.” 

‘“*He will never cry out again. Look 
there!” sail Warren, pointing to the life- 
leas corpse that lay near. 

Nelatu had not yet seen it. Unconscious 
of what had transpired, he belicved that Red 
Wolf, supposing him dead, had gone away 
from the spot. 

Warren explaine*. 

Still more gratefully did the Yndian youth 
gaze upon the face of his preserver. 

‘* You bad an encounter with Red Wolf? 
I can see that of course; it was he who gave 
you this wound?” 

** Yes, but I had first defeated him. I had 
him on the ground in my power, I could 
have taken his life. It was then, that like 
a coward, he called for help.” . 

* And after?” 

“TI pitied and let him rise. I expected 
him to leave me, and go back to the village. 
He feared that 1 might speak of his defeat 
to our tribe, and for this he determined that 
my tongue should be for ever silent. I was 
not thinking of it when he thrust me from 
behind. You know the rest, 

** And why the quarrel?” 

‘*He spoke wicked words of my sister, 
Sansuta.,’ 

‘* Sansuta!” exclaimed Warren, a strange 
smile overshadowing his features, 

** Yes; and of you.” 

“The dog; then he doubly deserved 
death, And from me!” he added, in a tone 
not loud enough for Nelatu to hear, “‘ what 
a lucky chance.” 

. As he enid this he spurned the body with 
his fuot, 

Then turning to the Indian he asked— 

**Do you think you could walk a little, 
Nelatu ?” 

The brandy had by this time produced an 
effect. Its potent spirit rupplied the loas of 
blood, and Nelatu felt his strength returning 
to him. 

“Twill try.” said the wounded youth. 
‘*Nelatu’s hour has not yet come, He 
must not die till he has paid his debt to 
Warren.” 

‘Then lean on me. My canoe is clone by. 
Once in it you can rest at your ease,” 

Nelatu nodded consent. 

Warren assisted him to rise, and, half cor- 
rying, half supporting, conducted him to the 
canoe, 

Carefully helping bim aboard he shoved 
the craft frum the shore, and turned its 
prow in the direction of the white settlement. 

The moon, that had become again ob- 
secured, once more buret through the black 
clouds, lighting up the frouds of the 
feathery palms that flung their shadows far 
over the pellucid waves. 

The concert of the nocturnal! forest, for a 
time stayed by the report of the rifle, burst 
out anew as the boat glided silently out of 
sight. 


—_— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SETTLEMENT. 

The site of the settlement te which the 
cance was being directed merits descrip- 
tion. 

It was upon the northern shore of Tampa 


a 

e soil that had been cleared was rich in 
crops of cotton, indigo, sugar, with oranges 
and the ordinary staples of food. 








ad 


Through the cultivated lands, mapped out 
like a painter's palette, ran octal neem, 
from which the rice fields were watered by 
intersecting rivulets, looking like silver 
threads in a tissue. 

Orange groves ned ite course, run- 
ning sinuously through the settlement. 

In places it was lost to sight, only to re- 
appear with some new feature of beauty. 

fere ard there it exhibited cascades and 
slight waterfalls that danced in the sun-light, 
sending up showers of prismatic spray. 

There were islets upon which grew reeds, 
redger and canes, surmounted by groups of 
caricas, and laurel-magnolias, i. exo- 
pnene trees overtopped by the tall, feathery 
palm. 

In ita waters wild fowl disporte! them- 
selvons, scattering showers of luminous spray 
as they flapped their wings in delight. 

Birds of rare plumage darted hither and 
thither along its banks, enlivening the groves 
with their jocund notes, 

Far beyond, the swamp forest formed a 
dark, dreary back-ground, which, by con- 
trast, enhanced the cheerfulness of the 
foene 

Looking seaward, the prospect was no less 
revpiendent of beauty. 

The water, dashing an! fretting against 
the rocky quays, glanced back to mist and 
foam, p 

Snow-white gulls hurried along the hort- 
zon, their wings cutting sharply against an 
azure sky, while along the silvery beach, tall, 
bme herons, brown cranes, and scarlet 
flamingues, stood in rows, their forms re 


Such were the surroundings of the settle 
ment on Tampa Bay, 
The village itaclf nestled beneath the hill« 
already mentioned, and comprised a church 
some half-dozen storca, with a number of 
substantial dwellings, whilet a rude wharf 
an several schooners, moored near by, 
gave tokens of intercourse with other 

places 


It was a morning in May, in Florida, the | 
sweetest month of the year 

Lorne upon the balmy atmosphere was 
the hum of been and the melody of birds, | 
mingled with the voices of young girls and | 
men engaved in the labor uf their farms and 
fields. 

The lowing of cattle could be heard in the 
distant grazing grounds, while the tillers 
of the soil were secn at work upon their 
respective plantations. 

There was one who looked apon this cheer- 
ful scene without seeming to partake of its 
cheerfulness. 

Stand upon the top of the bill was 
man of tal, gaunt figure, with a face some- 
what austere in its expression. 

His strongly lined features, with a firm 
expression about the mouth, marked bim for 
a man of no common mould. 

He appeared to be about sixty. 

As his keen, gray eyes wandered over the | 
fields below, there was a cold, determined | 
light in them which betrayed no pleasant | 
train of thought. 
It xpoke of covetous ambition. 

Behind him, upon the hill-tup, of teble 
shape, were poles standing up out of the | 
earth. Around them the sward! was —y 
and the scorched grass, worn in many direc- | 
tions into paths, signified that at no distant 
period the place had been inhabited. 


— 





The sign could not be mistaken; it was 
the site of an Indian encampment, 


flected in the pellucid element 


—— Roy, as be tarned from on 
t view beneath, cast a 
| of significance at these of 
| Che sod mau’s hentietien, 

assumed @ sharper cast, while 
* But f Tan” te aaa “ 

“But for them,” 

| wishes su ileslass 
| fulfilled,” 


i aid Sears te 
me w au 
shoukl repay them for what mytpe 
mere fancy. I shall try Oluaki once again, 
end if he refuse-—" 


will once more bribe. I will 
use caution; but I build my house, 
come what wg 








lown the hill with seins dinate 
adown e w a , 

more like that of a young man than one 
over whore heal had passed sixty eventful 
years, 


CHAPTER IIL. 
ELIAS BRODY. 

Whilst Elias in pondering u his 
acheme, let us tell the reader who he ia, 

A Georgian, who began life without an 
fixed idea. 4 

Hix father, a wealthy merchant of Sa- 
vannah, had brought him up to do nothing ; 
and, until he had attained man’s estate, 
faithfully carried out his father's teach- 


ing. 
“Like many lads born to competence, he 
could not appreciate the dignity of labor, 
and accordingly loitered through his youth- 
ful life, wasting both time aud patrimony 
before Resovaring that idleness is a curse. 

At his father's death, which happened 
upon Elias reaching his twentieth year, all 
the worthy merchant's property descended 
to the son, and the idler codes found 
himself the possessor of a large sum of 
money with a sort of foeling that something 
was to be done with it, 

Ile accordingly spent it 

Spent it recklessly, freely and rapidly, 
and then discovered that what he had done 
whe not the thing he sAould have done, 

He then became reformed 





Which meant, that from ao liberal, open 
handed careless fellow, hb changed to a 
cynical, cautious man, 

With a small remnant of bis fortune, and 


| au inheritance from a distant relative, Elias 


became a man of the world, or rather, a 
worldly man 

In other words, he began life for a seeond 
time, and on an equally wrong basis. 

Before his eyes were two classes of his 
equals, Reckless men with large hearts, 
and careful men with no hearts at all, for 


| such was the organization of the society 


surrounding him 

Of the first clas« he had full experience; 
of the second he bad none whatever 

To the latter he resolved to attach himself 

It in useless wondering why this should 
have been. Perhaps he had never been 


| fitted for the community of large-hearted 
| men, and had only mixed with them through 


novelty, or ignorance of his own station. 

He this as it may, one thing is certain, he 
became before long a most exemplary mem 
ber of the society he had selec for imita 
tion. No one drove « closer bargain, saw an 
advantage (to himself), or could lay surer 
plans fr securing it, than Elias Rody. 

He learned, also, to control, and in every 
way wield influence over those around bim. 
Power became his dream. He was ambi- 
tious of governing men. 

Strange to say, this feeling was almost 
fatal to nis prospects. We say strange, be- 


| cause ambition generally carves ite own road, 


and moulds its own fortune, 
Rody, however, had commenced an active 
career too late to arrive at much importance 


| in the political world—that grand arena for 


attaining distinction 

He therefore cast about him for another 
field of ambitious strife, and speedily found 
it 

At this time throughout the state of 
Georgia were many plentera, who, without 
capital to purchase additional property, 
found themselves daily growing poorer as 
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they re ted val 
ne. 

Elias ecetindy Gceeminel to 
make use of : 

It ended in his carrying a colony south- 
ward, and set upon Tampa Bay 

The scheme w had originated in sel- 
fishness turned out a success. 
valuable, the climate salu- 
brious, and the colony thrived. 
may sometimes doa good thing 
without intending it. 

Rody received even more credit and re- 


tion, 

He was looked “P to as the most import- 
ant in the community. 

Although some of the settlers did not ap- 
prove of all his measures, still, their opposi- 
tion was rather negative than positive, and 
had, as yet, found vent only in remon. 
stranoces or grumbling. 

None dared to question his preroga- 
tive, al he often rode a h horse, 
and uttered his diction in a tone offensively 


“ee 
at more, then, did Elias Rody want? 
A covetous man always wants more. 
Oluaki's gift was a noble one. It covered a 
large area of fertile land, with water privi 
leges, and a harbor for trade. It was the 
choicest portion of his possessions, The 
chief, in bestowing it, gave as a generous 
man gives to a friend. 
had 


Unfortunately the best he had did not 
embrace the hill; and, therefore, Rody was 
unsatisfied. 

More than onoe during the progress of the 
settlement, be had cast a wishtr eye upon 
the epot, as the choicest site in the whole 
district for a dwelling. 

As bis means expanded so had his tastes, 
and a grand dwelling became the great de 
sire of his life 

Tt must, perforce, be built upon the hill 

To every offer made to Oluski for a ccs 
sion of this spot, the chief had firmly an! 
steadfastly given a refusal. He, too, had 
his ambition; which, although not so selfish 
as the white man's, was not a whit less 
cherished 

Por nine months in the year Oluski and 
his tribe dwelt in a distant Indian town, an 
only visited the waters of Tampa Bay for 
the remaining three, and then only for pur 
poses of pleasure. The wigwame of himself 
and poople were but temporarily erected 
upon the hill, For all this they had an at 
tachment for the spot; in short, they 
loved it. 

This was what Elias Rody stigmatised as 
& mere fancy ! 

There was another reason held in similar 
In the rear of their 
mpment was an Indian ceme- 
tery. The — Oluaki’s ancestors re- 
posed therein. ae it stran the «pot 
shoul be dear to him ? = ' 

So dear was it, in fact, that to every pro 
i made by Rody for the purchase of the 

1, Oluaki only shook his head, and answer- 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CRI® CARROL, 
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the task of healing 
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his wounds 
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Carrol, who been in a fever of anxiet 
greater even than his patient, was in hig 
glee at this. 


tion to allay be 











© gavo the best he | 





aad 
any 
; ‘taint my sort. 
Give me the Wey - savanners. . 

At the very tof returning to them 
the backwoodsmaa smacked his lips. 

** When did you see Oluski last?” abruptly 


‘* And so you're off to-morrow 
** Yes, I can't stand this here 
longer 


late’ fe 


asked Elias, 

‘It war a fortnight ago, governor, near 
as my memory sarves Sas ester I'd shot 
the fattest buck killed this season. Oluski's 
people war all in a state o’ excitement at the 
time,” 

** Indeed; about what?" 

** Wal, Oluski'’s brother, who war chief o' 
another tribe, died not long ‘fore, and his 
son, Wacora, had succeeded to the chiefship. 
Oluski was mighty perlite to bis nephy, who 
war on a visit to Oluski'’s Town when I war 
thar. I expect they'll all be hyarsoon, It's 
about thar time o' coming’ to Tampa.” 

“Did you see this Wacora, as you call 
him" 

‘**] did #0, governor,” answered Carrol, 
*‘and a likely Injun he ia.” 

Elias sat for some moments silent, during 
which time Cris busied himsclf over his gun, 

After a time, he put the question ;: — 

** In that all you ha’ to say, governor?” 

The governor, as Carrol styled him, start- 
ed at this abrupt interrogatory. 

** No, Carrol, that is not all. What I have 
to say inthis, You are a friend to the red- 


akine *"” 





i 
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**Yos, siree, so long as they behaves 
themselves, | am," promptly replied Cris, 

*“*T also am their friend,” said Rody, 
‘and want to deal fairly by them. They 
have, however, a foolish sort of pride that 
makes it diffloult, especially in some mat- 
ters. You know what I mean, do you not?” 

* Yos, I see,” rejoined the hunter, in a 
carelcas draw). 

* Well, in a bit of business I have with 
Oluski, I thought a friend might manage 
with him better than I could myself.” 

The governor paused to give Carrol an op- 
portunity of replying. 

The backwoodsman, however, did not 
avail himeelf of it. 

** So, you see, Carrol,” continued Elias, 
“I thought that you might act the part of 
that friend in the negotiation I allude to.” 

**No, I don't quite see tAat,” said Cris, 
looking up with an odd smile upon his face, 
and « twinkle in his eye. ‘ But come, go- 
vernor, tell me what you want done, and 
I'll tell you whether I kin do it.” 

** Well, then, Carrol, I will.” 


The governor drew his stool nearer to 
Cris as if about to impart some confidential 
secret (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


The Yeoemite Valicy. 

This valley, according to the survey made 
by the California Commissioners, contains 
1,141 acres, of whieh only 745 
land. The Commissioners 


are ——. 
moualy agreed as 
down the superb me 
, and them by apple orchards, 
of the Yosemite into a 
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from | familiarit th th 
Gospel narrative, they had Soe : 
the force of the words there used to de- 
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but Holy Writ emphati- 
oven bap) the bag.” 





warn't 

Carrol 
short of 

He 
according 
used the oddest materials; not alone 
and roots, but earths and clays were laid 
under contribution. 

A few days of this forest doctoring work- 
ed wonders in Nelatu, and before « week 
was over he was able to ait at the back door 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

We can supply back numbers of Tux Post 
to Jan. 4th, containing the whole of ‘ The 
Death Shadow of The Poplars,” “ Bydnie 
Adriance,” “The Planter Pirate,” &o., &. 
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THE WHITE SQUAW; 
A TALE OF FLORIDA. 

In the number we commence 
this new by Cart. Marxs Rem. It 
will be in the style of ‘‘The 
Finis " which was concluded in the 


for six months, for one dollar. 
_-_ —~».- 
THE WEATHER. 
The heat has been fearful the 
prs yer eens 
oe oy nd all 


our readers have been able to realize its 
quality for themselves. 

But as the hottest days of former seasons 
have been previous to the middle of July, 
we may hope that we have had our share for 
this year of excessively hot days—and, more 

, bot nights. 

Our advice to all our readers is, keep cool 
—if you can; and do not overwork your- 
selves, if you can help it. If anybody makes 
faces at you, do not make faces back, but 
reserve all your retaliation until the Au- 
tumn, And be moderate in all things—es- 
pecially in eating and drinking. If you have 
a chance, take a iittle trip semewhere—if 
only for a day or two. It will freshen you 
up, and you will be very glad to get home 

n—for, asa general thing, the hotel food 
of this country, is sour, stale, iy, un- 
cooked, and, speaking moderately, abomi- 
nable. 

Of course there are exceptions, perhaps 
one or two in every state, to this broad 
statement. But one thing is without excep- 
tion—that we never drank ap he really 
good coffee in any hotel, at any place, in all 
our life. 

But we never travel without coming home 
doubly convinced, that there is a ter 
field for reform in improving the cookery of 
the American people—and thus promoting 
the physical, mental and spirit progress 
of the race—than in any other department 
of life whatever. 

If some of those ladies who think they 
have a mission to reform politics, would 
turn their attention to reforming sour bread, 
half-cooked vegetables, greasy meats, Xc., 
they would do some good in their lives, even 
if their names did not get so often into the 
newapapera, 

But we must not get excited on this sub- 


ps 

Dank CoMPLFxioNs IN Fasmion.—An 
English journal says there is quite a rage 
among the fair young English girls for young 
men of dark complexions. But a you 
man of dark complexion, who had peapendod 
to an advertisement in a London paper, 
gives utterance to his disappointed hopes to 
the editor as followa:— 


“Sir—I anewered a correspondent of your journal 
& short time ayo—‘a fale lady of some means, who 
wished to meet with a young man of dark com- 
plezion,’ Ac. I um sorry to say that I have been 
greatly deceived. 1 am both young and dark. 1 was 
born tn Virginia, U.S, im 1846, and am of African 
descent, of good education, and bold a degree in 
arta. Matters were arranged satisfactorily, until she 
learned that I was a liberated slave, when ‘she’ pre- 
tended to object to me, It certainly is the fact that 
I was born a slave; but I have been freed now nearly 
seven years. | should like to correspond with a lady 
of good education, and with means. | hope to be 
able to obtain a reputation by my efforts in time, if I 
could obtain the means of maintaluing myself in a 
Teepectable position for awhile. I am, plainly, an 
Gctoreon, slight, five feet eleven inches high, not 
Diack, but have the shert, crisp bair of my female 
parent.” 


It seems from the above that the rage for 
dark complexions, sometimes gets the young 
English girls into rather em situa- 
tions—they want the dark Caucasian article, 
not the light African. There isa difference. 





| ° 
ject in such warm weather, so we forbear. | whereby religious book-keeping is greatly 
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so unmusical in its striking, that 
| woman, as she hear! ite sounds for the last 
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infallibly indicated, for many 
h government have held ou 
reward of a amount of 
to any one who w discover and 
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the man marching up and 
down the piazza, and y tly he tened 
out to meet his son, and hear the result of 
the sale. 

** Have you sold the brig, John ’” 

** Yea, father.” 

** For how much ?” 

** Ten thousand dollars.” ‘ 

“Ten thousand dollars!" cried the old 
man, with staring eyes, at hearing a price 
more than double what the vessel cost—‘' I'll 
bet you have sold her to some swindler, who 
don't care what the price is, and never 
means to pay his notes,’ 

** Notes, did you say, father? Why, there 
are no notes in the case. I got the money 
and gy it in the bank. Draw, and you will 
get it.” 

The old gentleman's excitement was sud- 
denly cooled, and as the ruling passion rose 
in its place, he said— 

“T say, John, couldn't you have got a 
little more ?” 








(3 The Journal ces Debata, of Paris, 
among other anecdotes, relates that the late 
Lord Stamford left his son an immense for- 
tune on condition that he should spend 
£10,000 every year in purchasing silver 
plate, After having tripled his dinner and 
toilet sets, the young lord had a splendid 
silver staircase constructed, and when at a 
loss how to proceed, obtained a judicial re- 
lease from further compliance by a payment 
down of £20,000. 

&# That religion is carried out in a busi- 
ness-like manner in England is proverbial. 
Lately a business book has been published, 
entitled, ‘* The Lord’s Cash Book for 1868,” 


facilitated. Towards the end of the book, 
besides much good advice, maxims, &c., is 
@ regular ruled account, where the good 
Christian credits himself with all good acts, 
such as ‘Subscription towards decently 
clothing the newly converted female Hot- 
tentots,” &c., and debits Providence with 
the equivalent, so that he can at any time 
check the account and surmise what his 
probable chance may be for the future. 
t@™ A Welsh girl once applied to a clergy- 
man to be married. The cl man asked 
her what property her husband possessed. 
The answer was, ‘‘ Nothing.” ‘And are 
you no better off?” he asked. The reply 
was in the negative. ‘‘Then why in the 
name of my sense do you dare to 
marry?” ‘Your reverence,” said the 
“IT have a blanket, and Jack has a blanket? 
by putting them together, we shall both be 
gainers,” The clergyman had nothing to 


aay. : 
ta Advice to young ladies: If you have 


use, that it 
on it.” 


Lake, 





taper fingers, mind don’t set body 
afre with them. 7 ccdie 
A is as ha bel 

ta the teatecntty of provision dealers, as he 
in of spare riba. 
City Coun of =~ 4 has 

passed an order for the Mayor to mea- 

sures to prevent the train from passing 

through Front street at a speed f than 

a walk, which is not very definite as 

to a railroad train 

t@ A public clock at Shelburne Falls is 

a dying 


a wife and 
An 
mages in the English courts for having been 





BoB WHITE. 


BY N. G. SHEPHERD. 


“Bob White!” 
Sounding aloud as the voice draws 
And the innocent lips of the child _ 


** Bob te!” 
One shrill note and a whirr of wings, 
Away in a moment, flying low, 
As over the loose wall ligh y 
The farmer lad with rake hoe; 


ds “ Bob White |” 
Whistles th: while his black eyes 
Follow the hook ‘wherever By how 

** Bob White !” 


A soft, sleek coat of a darkish brown, 
Anda waistcoat of lighter shade, 

Passing to white where it reaches down 
With breeches of chestnut trim! made ; 

This is he whom we hear repeat, 

All day long in the mame, " 


Two half circles around the throat, 
One pale streak on his lordship’s crown, 
And all over the back of his Quaker coat 
Paler streaks of a brown; 
“ Bob White !” 


This is he who fattens and thrives, 
Down in the wheat where he calls to his 


wives— 
** Bob White!” 


te ” 


A fa:nous Mormon is he, I’m told, 
Full of love for the softer sex ; 
With a heart like an —— quick and bold, 
And a spirit fiery an to vex; 
i eee 
Is it his own or another's name 
That he keeps repeating always the same— 
** Bob White !” 


A few dried leaves and some bits of hay 
Under a tuft of sheltering grass ; 
Hid in a hollow out of the way, 
Where only by chance a foot ma 
** Bob White!” 
Thus he calls now the nest is made— 
Thus he will call till the eggs are laid! 
‘Bob White !” 


Yellowish white the brittle shell, 
Speckled with brown like his own little 


breast, 
Watched, and tended, and guarded well, 
A dozen or more in the ay = 4 nest ; 
White |" 
Far less frequent, and somewhat dry 
The voice of our friend, as the days go by, 
‘* Bob White !” 


A smart young fellow, his son and heir, 
Ready at once from the nest to roam ; 
Little of trouble and little of care 
Brings the boy tc the mother at home; 
** Bob White !"” 
Almost silenced the once clear tone, 
Now that the season of love is flown, 
** Bob White!” 


There in the grass where the dew hangs 


amp 
Ever watchful of any harm, 
Back to back in a circular camp, 
Ready to rise at the least alarm ; 
‘* Bob White !” 
Sits from the time the twilight falls, 
All —_ the night, while no shrill throat 


“Bob White !” 


By-and-by when the summer is dead, 

And the glowing hand of autumn weaves 
Gorgeous patterns of purple and red, 

With gold and brown in the orchard’s 


leaves ;— 
“ Bob White!” 
Down in the stubble piping low, 
No longer shall call as the roe days go— 
** Bob White i 
—Turf, Fiedd and Farm. 


t@” The scheme of building a tunnel be- 
tween France and England is talked of again. 
It has been ascertained by borings that the 





soil in the channel is white and 


Fae can be 
with green sand below. Thec can be 
worked en 6 and the cost ¢f the pro 
tunnel is at $50,000,000, gol 

2 A man has just died in Paris, leaving 
a fortune of forty thousand dollars in post- 


stamps. 
or In the United States, during the past 


ear, twenty tons of postage stamps have 
oe used. 


A Charleston (8. C.) paper contains 
explanation: ‘‘ We beg to ex- 


is frequently tod damp for 
because there is so much due 


John P. Hewlett, of Willoughby 
Vt., was strangled to death a few 
by a snake. After a 


the 
plain to a city subscriber who com 


that his 


individual has just recovered da- 


t#™ A visit to London cannct but con- | time, remarked: ‘‘ Oh, sister, bow I do pity supplied with a defective machine for ma- 


vince that there is the commercial and finan- | 


radius of a half mile around the Bank of | 


England, are to be found the men who rule | scribed the London Punch as 


you who must stay here and listen to that 
cial centre of the world, and that within a | awful clock.” 


| ki 


trial that Ge aia st 


ared during the 
e machine in ques- 


(@™ Mr. Boucicault, the dramatist, de- tion an effervescent compound of port, 
properly | 


char- | 


the mercantile affairs of the earth. There acterized by the four writers who originated 
is no effort at pretension in any of the build- it; thus Gilbert A’Beckett represented the 


ings where these yreat trade affairs are car- 





scribe the future apostate's habitual | 
reminded them, * aid) | and to launch out into & pretentious build- a sort 


| fug is in London as a proof of im- 
Pasting tamlneptap aaetlle Entyor: 


ried on, The Rothgebilds have a banking Jerrold the acid, and Mark Lemon the 


house far more modest than half the bro- | 


ker's offices on Third street, Philadelphia, that to be gzim is to be good; that 








it; Henry Mayhew the sugar; Douglas 


= 


spoon 
who thin 
piety 
that 


reis a 


te The 


oF 


of facial longitude; and 
e 


“thought, to be really wholesome, 
| shaped like a " 


sherry Madeira, Hun 
can be made ‘ eq hg ey 
highest brand ;” with this slight difference, 


ee 


milky a 


it has a cloudy or 
the lips and 


that it blisters 
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neighbors. Yield 
thief, these ws 


been left in company just seventeen hours 
anda half when Goodman M returned 
with a bag of bread and a goodly fagot upon 
his head. He was terrified to find three men 
settled in his pear-tree. 

‘*Come, come,” he cried, ‘‘ the fair will 
be a good ene with so many customers. 
And pray what did you two new comers 
waut here? Couldn’t you ask me for a few 
pears, and not come in my absence to steal 
them ?” 

‘* We are no thieves,” they replied. ‘‘ We 
are charitable neighbors, who came to help 
a man whose lamentations smote us iy og 
them 


heart, When we want pears we bu 
ides 


in the market; there are plenty 
ours, . 

““If what you say be true,” said Misery, 
‘you want nothing in my tree, and come 
down as soon as you please; the punish 
ment is for thieves only.” 

Whereupon the two neighbors found 
themselves free, and quickly regained the 
ground; but the thief continued fixed to the 
branches in a pitiable condition after his 
long imprisonment; and the neighbors stood 
astonished at the power, of the Goodman. 
They hard that Misery would take 
pity even on the thief, whe endured tor- 
ture for many hours, The rascal prayed 
hard also, crying: 

‘*Tll pay any sum; but in the name of 
God let me come down. Iam enduring tor- 
tures !" 

At this word, Misery permitted himself to 
be mollified. He told the thief, in releas- 
ing him, that he would forget his crime and 
forgive it. To show that he had a gene- 

,rous heart, and that self had never dic- 
tated any of the actions of his life, he would 
make him a present of the fruit he had 
stolen. He would be released from bond- 
age in the tree on the condition that he 


would take an oath never to climb it again, 
| out the land, been borne through the vil- 


and that he would never come within one 
hundred feet of it while the pears were 
ripe. 








| 





the I would climb, 
see ean Lardy stand?” 

“ Well,” 
en mm careinn, I will climb the tree my- 
self, 

Death climbed the pear-tree and plucked 
the fruit which a serey = so ardently ; 


but was astonished w he found it impos- 
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** Blast it,” M answered, ‘‘ and I 
teat =, by all that is most 
the world, dead as my tree may be, it will 
— until you get free from it by God's 


“*I perceive,” Death went on, “ that I 
entered an unfortunate house for myself 
to-day. But come, come, Goodman ° 
I have business in the four quarters of 
world, and it must be all ed before sun- 
down. Do you wish to arrest the course of 
nature? If I were to make my way out 
of - predicament, you might feel it 


3 y. 

‘*Nay,” said Misery, ‘‘I fear nothing. 
Every man who is above the fear of Death is 
beyond any threats. Your menaces have no 
effect on me. I am always ready to start for 
the next world when the Lord summon 
me. ” 

‘* Very fine sentiments, Goodman Misery! 
Thou mayest boast, an, of being the 
first in this lifewho has gotten the better 
of Death. Heaven commands me that with 
thy consent I leave thee, to return to thee 
only on the last day of judgment, when I 
shall have completed my great work, and 
man shall be no more. You shall see the 
end, I promise you; so now, without hesita- 
tion, allow me to come down or let me fly 
away. A queen is waiting for me, five bun- 
dred | es away.” 

** Ought I to believe you? Or is it only to 
betray me that be speak thas to me?” 

** No, never shalt thou see me again until 
all nature is desolate. The last stroke of 
my soythe shall fall upon thee. The edicts 
of Death are irrevocable. Dost thou hear 
me, Goodman?” 

** Yes, I hear; and I believe in the words. 
Come down when it shall please thee.” 

At this Death swept through the air, and 
disappeared from the sight of Misery. The 
Goodman has never heard of Death since, 
although he has often been told of his pre- 
sence in his neighborhood, almost next door, 
so that Misery lived to a wonderful age, 
and still dwells in rags near his pear-tree. 
And, according to the solemn promise of 
Death, Misery lives till the world shall be no 
more. 

Upon hawkers’ shoulders for centuries 
past, has this legend of the words of Scrip- 
ture, that poverty shall never cease from 


lages of France. A learned Frenchman sur- 
mises that the Goodman was a French child 


‘May s hundred devils seize me,” said | stolen away into Italy, there redressed, and 


the thief, “if I ever come within a league | thence escaped home into France. Good- 


of it again while I live!” 
‘That is enough,” said the Goodman. 


man Misery, in any case, has had his chief 
travels in France. Millions of copies, de- 


‘‘ Come down, neighbor; you are free; but | scribing his interviews with Peter and Paul, 


never return, if you please.” 


| 


the thief, and Death, have been sold by 


The thief was so stiff and swollen in his bowkers among the road-side cabins of 
limbs, that poor old Misery had to help him | France. 


down with a ladder; for nothing w per- 
suade the neighbors to approach the tree 


time. 


a 
4 noise in the neighborhood, and thence- | lately made at Antelc 

orth Misery’s pears were respected scrupu- west of Omaha. In digging a well for the | crops are excellent. 
lously 


0 


strength was 


| 
' 


t 


But Goodman Misery was old, and his | depth of minty -cig 
i i He was con- | bones—undoubtedly human, from the fact 


¢@™ A very intercsting, and, in one 


The adventure made aa profoundly important discovery —— 


, a station 450 miles 


there was reached at the 


railroad compan 
Ae feet, a layer of buman 


waning ’ 
tent with the fruit of his pear-tree, but it | that there was a skull and jaw, as well as 
was meagre fare that contented him. One | other bones from the extremities and the 


day a knock was made at his door. 


threw the door open and beheld « visitor | process of digging they have found layers of | to the 
, but whom he | bones in which the remains of elephants and | and swelling at once. 


pr he had long a 
id not imagine to be quite so near his poor 
hearth. It was Death, who, on his rounds, 


had stepped aside to tell him that his hour | species on 


was near. 


** Be welcome,” said the Goodman, with- | bones were covered so deeply 
out flinching a muscle, and looking stead- | or were deposited there in pre 


He | trunk. The excavators assert that in the/ phial of 
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July 16.—Thermometer 
WILMiNeTon, July 16,—The heat is una- 
Thermometer 99 to 102. 


Wastinoton, July 16.—The weather oon- 
tinues oppreseively hot. During the day 
out-door mechanics suspended work. 
persons have been sickened by the heat, buat 
eo far only two or three deaths have oo- 
curred from this cause. The mortality 

horses has been heavy. 

Iowa City, J 16. The meroury to- 
day rose to 160 in the shade. Yosterday it 
stood at 104. Seven sun-strokes oovurred 
to-day, of which three were fatal. 

PHILADELPHIA IN DAREKNESS,—Owing to 
astrike of the men at the gasworks, Phila- 
delphia was left without gas on the evenin 
of the 17th. The citisens took it very es 
naturedly, and some think it would be a de- 
cided saving to go back to candles, The feel- 
ing is generally against the workmen, for 
striking on twelve notice, ss manifest- 
ing but little regard for the great interests of 
the city. 

IMPORTANT TO PHOTOORAPHERS.—The 
Hon. A. M. Stout, Acting Commissioner of 
Patents, has had pending before him an ap- 
plication for the extension of letters patent, 

nted to the late James A. Cutting, July 
1th, 1854, for the use of bromide in combi- 
nation with collodion for photographic par- 
The case was argued by counsel be- 
‘ore the Commissioner last week, and after 
a careful and tho: h examination by him, 
he announced his on on Wednesday 
last against granting the extension. 

A CARELESS WEALTHY MAN,—An exami- 
nation of the personal effects of the late Dr. 
Vanderveer, of Somerset come, N. J., 
brought to light money and val © papers 
amounting in all to $239,000, strewn about 
with tly great carelesaness—in pock- 
cts pocket-books, in boxes, in drawers, 
in holes and curners, rolled up and chucked 
in and laying around loose. There were 
bank notes amounting to several thousands 
gold and silver by the hundreds, bonds of 
railroads, of state, county and township cor- 
porations, United States bonds, real estate 
mortgages, dee'’s, notes for money loaned, 
&c., &e. Six different wills were found, in 
addition to one under which claim had al- 
ready been made and a legal battle over the 
estate is to begin early in July. 

—During the first three days of the week, 
two hundred and fifty deaths from cxcessive 
heat occurred.in the city of New York. 

—The Governor of Ohio has reprieved 
Mrs, Victor, under sentence of death for 
| her brother, and ordered her to 
placed in a lunatic asylum. 

—John J. Blair has formally accepted the 
Republican nomination for Governor of New 


E 


= 

—The Cincinnati Gazette says the wheat 
harvest is progressing rapidly in the West. 
In m places it is re ah ys crop of 
wheat been secured in quality 
| and good in quantity. The wenther ver 
| favorable for corn, and the prospects for all 





| —It is stated that planting tomatoes 
| around apple trees will hinder their being 
troubled by the borer. The remedy is cheap 
and may be male profitable too. 

—As a remedy for note bites, keep a 
glycerine at hand and apply freely 

It will relieve the irritation 
One application is 


bites. 


tigers have been unearthed, it being known generally sufficient 


to everybody that these animals are extinct | 
in the breast by the stick of a rocket, a few 


is continent. It remains for the 


—A young lady in Cary, N. Y., was struck 


| savans to determine whether these human | dags ago, and was so injured that she died 


by » cataclyem, 


ic times, | 


| after some hours of suffering. 
—Several Neapolitan priests have late! 


fastly at him as one who did not fear him. | to confirm or correct current scientific opin-| abandoned their profession, have married, 


bad naug! 


ht on his conscience, though | ion both as to the origin of the human race) and established a paper called the Catholic | at the question of « stage driver. 
| answered what he considered many very | 


Misery 
he bad lived with very little on his back. | and the date of its existence upon this planet. | Emancipator. 


Death was te find himself so well 
recei 


ved. 
**What!” cried 


Death, 
fear of me! No fear of Death! at whose that he never had read a line of his father's | presentatives from his county had yet ar- | 
tremble, from the shep- , works. 


sidered 


look the 
herd to the king?” 


** No, I have no dread of your presence,” 


| 
! 


(2 Sir Walter Scott's sow, who bore his} 
father’s name and succeeded to his title, | certain hotel 
“thou hast no | used to say, and it is believed with truth, | asked by a Federal officer whether the re- | Boston as you chaps do that come up here 7" | 
(#™ A young lady is in want of a husband. | oe rae Trouss F. Mansa, in bie sub 


Mehed | 


yellow pine ’ 


Can the grief of a mulatto be con- 


—A gentleman, while ot breakfast at a 
in Atlanta, Georgia, was 


| rived ‘* Wait,” replied the 
| until I get through my breakfast, and | 
| will go to the kitchen and inquire.” 


entleman, 
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massacred. Noiselessly unfastening the chain 
which bound the ele t's fore legs, Ramy 
set the animal at liberty, and to 
his feet in an instant, he bounded into the 
midst of the matineers, followed by the 
elephant. Giving o to the intelligent 
brute, it laid about it right and left with its 
trunk, and the aston’ sailors were quick! 
rostrated on the deck, wanuded ond eet 


ng, and shou loudly for mercy. The 
captain h J distu was 8000 on 
the spot, and, having been made acquainted 


with the facts of the case, caused muti- 
neers te be placed in irons, to be dealt with 
at the first port at which they touched. 
The wounds caused the animal's trunk 
were somewhat f i 


t@” The Lynchburg, Va., News says that 
musquitoes cannot stand the fumes of in- 


tox fluids, and that « small of 
cotton cloth saturated with whiskey and 
hung over the bed, will keep them away. If 


that's so, some people are safe from mus 


of Eastern trees run on the surface, while 


says that roots prefer to be near the sur 
face, but must have moisture, and as the 
West is famous for ita summer droughts, the 
roots are forced to go deep to get their 
drink. 

tw” A Paren Curesx Box.—The Utica 


paper instead of wood-—the former being 
regarded as cheaper than the latter. It is 


stantial than the wooden, and, as they are 
lighter, there will be a saving in freight. 


Dixie Farmer expresses the wish that the 


ern vocabulary, and the word ‘ farmer” 
take ite place 
ta” A rich Japanese, whose income i« put 
said to be coming to Paris fora wife. The 
Boston Post says: 
could se him here—and tax him '” 
tw” A Hartford merchant has paid ’ 


bought o 


a for $15,000. His case was 
probably 


at 


the boota. 





He had 


| foolish interrogatories, and at last broke out 
with : 


io td 





| Bhe isintelligent, 


. 
bs : 
w fold by Drnegict, tone . 
| au A 
Forsale in Philadelphia by Johnsen, & 
al 


| 
| 


quito bites, sure, 
(@” A corres ent of the American 
Journal of Ho: ture says that the roots | 


the same trees West run downwards. He | 


|. 6m Marri 


Herald says that a new cheose box has been | 


roug if | 
- o> > Se Pumas comely, Se \'T. F. Sanvencen, Eeq., to Mise Marrin J. Tuomas, 


(2H A Mississippi correspondent of the Canotane Soi, of thie elty. 
word “ planter” be stricken out of the South. | Miin"eruns 


at the handsome figure of $60,000,000, is | 
** What a blessing if we | 


000 in rents for a store which he could have 


the trapper, who was offer. | 
ed the land St. Paul now stands on for 2 | Margaret Barrett, in the t4th year of ber age. 
pair of boots, and didn’t take it for lack of | 


€# The Boeton Traveller says that some —e of Philada 


officials of that city who recently visited | 
the White Mountains were rather astonished ar the 1ah (metant, Joun, son of Wim. and Johan 


“Do we act #o green when visi | 
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“it Werke like a Charm.” 
Renne's Pain-Killing Oll cures 
Menune's 











Cowden, 608 Arch street, my 30 8m 








Ons Ovwcs oF Gorn will be gives for every ounce 
of adulteration found in “B. T. Bepitt's Lion Cot- 
fee.” Thies Coffee is roasted, ground and sealed 
“ hermetically,” under letters patent from the Uni- 
ted States Government. All the “ Aroma” |e saved, 
and the Coffce presenta a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it te Gfteen to twenty 
per cent. stronger than other pure “Coffee.” One 
can io every twenty contains a One Dollar Greenback. 
For sale everywhere. Uenry C. Kellogg, Agent at 
Philadelphia febad-ty 

Hottowar's Oortuant.—The free ase of this won 
derful onguent removes every pimple and biotch 
from the skin, imparting « beautifgl soft velvet ap- 
pearance to the neck and cheeks. 

Inptammation te at once enbdaed by Rees 
Bava, and « barn, bruise, cut, or old sore, to which 
it te applied, is readi by ite 


t cooling and 
Genneing, qualtates, Modding & Co., Fropetotors 
Borton, Mase. Sold everywhere. By mail, % conte 


Tweens \e no excuse for those whodrag their weary 
and lee into our company, whee « few 
doves of AYERS BARSAPARILLA would cleanse 
their murky blood teetore their heelth and vigor 
Ye maddy victimes of bilicus disease, have some re 
gard for your neighbors, if not for [oureelves. 


jy 


MARRIAGES. 








notices must always be eccompan!-! 
by a reepousible name. 


On the &h instant, by lion. Morton McMichael, 
Mayor of Philada, ALexsxven Wasnt to Mant A 
Prnxrne, both of Wi! mington, Del. 

On the #h instant, by the Her Dr. © CHARLES 


both of thie city. 
On the th instant, by the Rev. Wm. O. Jobo 


claimed that the paper boxes are more sub- | stone, Mr. Tuomas Basny to Mies Ectsanere@ Dare, 


both of thie city 
} On the ith of April, by the Rev. M. D. fr 
Cusnceas I’. Leonanp, Of Massachusetts, to Miss 


On the 10th inetant, Rev, Wm, Catheart 
Konent 5. Averix 


Mise Many A. Lawror 
el 


ty. 
On the &b of Jaly, 1808, by John G. Wileon, V 
| M. Mr. Wratam Homes to Mies Annis Carver 
both of thiscity. 


__BBAtes. 


CW Notices of Deaths must always be sccomps 
| pied by a reapopelble name 





— 








On the 17th of July, at her reidence in this city 
Hawwam Jane Jackawar, daughter of Wm. and 


In Jewkes township, Forest county, Pa, Mr. Ro 
fanma Score, in ber THb year, (relict of Joba | 
}e native of Baltimore county, Md, and for 


Ose the }4th instant, Beanmanp Pout, in bis stb 


na Nagle. aged 94 yeare 


On the 12th instant, Maneanar, wife of Jas Pat 
| ton, aged & years. 
| Ue ra imetant, Mrs. Caruanine Muanar, 


ws veare 
On thé 1th tmetent, Mra, Ressoca Laverty, io 


| but not pretty. She advertises for s blind Tre the 18th instant, Rosent ©. Wrisom, ta bis 
man. nb year. 
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wonder if ‘twill come to me-—<the time 
shal) say : 
in the sky, no beauty in 


ecg Son 
etitaatesh coaster 


1 wonder if I, too, shall sit and dream an old 

And vaguely meditate and brood on half-for- 

the hues and phonies of sea, 
—_— 


This lovely world can never lose ite happy 
charm for me; 

Not all the sorrow time can bring, not all 
life's mightiest woe, 

Can take the odor from the fern, the color 
from the rose. 


And though my senses fail with yoars, and 
lose their keenest power, 

Yet, when the sparrow comes and sings at 
earliest morning hour— 


Ah! he who once has heard the song, can . 


never cease to bear; 
I know the clear, ecstatic voice will pierce 
my heavy ear; 


And I shall see the roses bloom, and note 
the pleasant hum 

Of humble: bees, and walt at night to see the 
fire- flier come ; 


And though my eyes may have, as yot, their | 


bitterest tears to shed, 
1 never can be wholly blind to evening's 
gold and red 


The flowers will not cease to glow because 
my cheek is wan ; 


The peach trees will not fail to blush be- , 


cause my bloom is gone; 


And ali the mists that mournful age may | 


bring to cloud my view 
Can never hide the purple hills, the sea's 
delicious blue. 


This beauteous world, which every year re- 
news its youthful piime, 


Will be as fair when | aim old as in my child. | 


hood's time ; 

And age can never be a scene of loneliness 
and gloom 

To him who secs the swallows build 
morning -glorica bloom 


POLLY’S ONE OFFER, 


IN SEX CMAPTERS, 


the 


Vv. 

Polly did not find her position, under these 
ciroumstances, at all unpleasant— rather the 
reverse, indeed. There was a great deal 
going on at the Grange; never was Magyic 
so busy in the kitchen, or so little at leisure 
to devute herself to her friend; Laura and 
Fanny had, of course, occupations of their 
own, and were not guing to be troubled with 
Maggie's darling; and so it fell out that she 
waa often left to Bob, who had plenty of 
idle time om his hands, and wae glad to em- 
ploy it. 

The first morning after her arrival Polly 
was introduced to Stella in a large, level 
pasture-field, and Bob having put her in the 
saddle with infinite eare, and many aa- 
surances that she need not be in the least 
afraid, led the pretty creatures slowly round 


hands, and Stella walked and obli 

finely after Bob close to the helge, anc 
across the fold to the , where Mra. 

li stood, without led. M 
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ever yree ant at afiawy wth hens. Yet 
all while be oan fea wee 
ber = tractabic. ‘wes 
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of berself what sbe 
eyed bey Sky Dd nse 
bo openly (as dally _— 
was not all love. 1); but she many 
to to 

Grange. She had read very few novels, 
and was a child for worldly wisdom; tu 
she knew it was not ae apeoreeeee te 
be called a flirt, and said to ber 
that (f she did not like she wns no bet- 
ter than « anda , to which Polly 
had that she ike Bob, and she 
wont sab Sere Ses hentye Canes epee 
her. Bat both the girls knew that they 
were at cross purposes, and that 
liking meant very different things in their 

; standing for downright true 
love in ——_s and fe Polly's for « mere 
general sen t free to all the world. 
Thus matters went on for a week, Bob 
always confident and easy, Polly sweet with 
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If, and Maggie at 


her wits’ end over the van'ty and vexation 
of other ‘s courtehips, “If,” cogi- 
tated she—' ¢f Polly behaves badly to Bob, 


euch « fall in my mother’s es- 
I shall never be allowed to ret 

ain—the pl y puss! Bhe 
sensible if she 
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the dearest little warm heart in the world 
for them thet love her; and she need not 
think she ia blinding me ; she is ever so fond 
of Bob, bless ber! only she is pereusted that 
she's cut out for a single life. What a silly, 
| selfixh woman Mrs. Curtis must be to have 
| filled her with such notions! I bave nut 
| patience to think of her!” 

| The wrench at Polly's heart was very fre- 
quently ted at this time; it was re- 
newed, , day by day. There was an 
old friend of the family, a widow 
| lady, who often in with her work 
| of an afternoon, and was quite in the con- 
| tilence of the sisters, She tried to take 
| up Polly in the same way, during one of her 
viata, anil extolled Bob vo highly that Maggie 
sat in dread lest Polly should indulge in one 
of those sharp, satiric speeches for which 
‘she was famous at school when provoked. 
| But no; Polly sat humiliated and in pain, 
| listening to feeble anecdotes of Bob's baby- 
| hood and boyhood, mcat of which she had 





she was safe at home and her trials an 
temptations over. The family friend plainly 
| aesumed that she had @ special interest in 
Boh, or soon would have, and she did not 
| feel skillful enongh to parry the assumption 
without betraying that she understood it. 
All Polly's fe nts consisted in refusing to see 
| what ashe did not wish to ace. While the 
talk was stil) at ite height, down came a 
_ heavy pour of rain, and Bub strolled in from 
the garden. Polly was in possession of his 
pens jar chair, and quite simply, not mean- 
ng any offence or expectin 

| be said, ‘Get up, Polly, and you ehall sit on 
, my knee.” Pol ee up, and would have 
, stepped away; t Bob dexterously inter- 
cepted ber and throned her on his knee, 
adding, in a cheerful, explanatory tone, ‘‘ She 
is going to be my little wife, Mrs. Davis— 
are you not, Polly y” 

‘\There go two words to that bargain,” 
anid Maggie, and laughed nervously. Polly 
| cid not spenk, but she made a gentle de- 
cided move to extricate herself, her heart 
| beating with pang r peng, and her eyes 
, turned with pathetic entreaty on Bob's face. 

Bob, who loved her eyes, smiled at their 
| helpless sweetness, and thought they were 
like his favorite setter's whin she cowered 
, at his feet, fearing punishment. He did not 
let her go at once, and she did not strugy!e— 
, dignity forbade—but she slipped away by- 

and-by, aud contrived to say, pleasantly, 
‘that thongh it might be a vaet honor to sit 
, on Bob's knee, she greatly preferved a chair, 
at which Bob laughed, perhaps rather too 
incredulously, 
| The day but one after this was the day 
, fixed for Polly togo home, Mra. Livingstone 
was very kind to her, and hoped she would 
, soon return for a longer stay; and this she 
repented so frequently that Polly quite un- 
derstood that «he had no doubt of it. Bob 
left her little peace, but he did not put her 
, out of her pain until the last mo:ning when 
she had begun to think she was to get away 
, without incurring the worst test. It was 
settled the night before that she should go 
to the station with Magyie and Laura in the 
pony-carriage, which had a front and back 
seat; and when she had said good-by to Mra. 
Livingstone and Fanny indoers, and came 
out at the garden-door in the morning sun 
shine, there was Bob ina light summer suit, 
looking in the finest spirits, but excited 
withal. 

“Are you going, Bob? IT have put on my 
driving gloves," said Laura, who had already 
taken the reins. 

“You may drive and welcome; I only 
want to go to the turn of Pickett'’s Lane; 
| I'l sit behind with Polly,” said he, and put 
| ber in, and followed himself. Then Maggie 

mounted by her sister, and off the pony went 

ata frisky trot. 

Polly's parting glimpse of the Grange was 
adorned by the fiyures of Mra Livingstone 
and Fanny in the porch—Fanny waving her 

| hand and crying, ** Come back svon, Pelly; 
come back roon!" The road was long an 
perfectly level and straight, but it wavered 


in capricious sigzags before Polly's eyes, | 


| while ruses and lilies contended for the do- 
jminion of ber face. Bob was there, and 
| watching her, and her heart was all one 
cTeat swelling 4 She would have given 
janything for ve to ,» but this was 


ra. 
, neither the time nor or tears, and she 
then | had f mah g he 


‘ ly 
| ecoupied with the landscape, but he did not 
_ lose one change of her sweet little face, and 
presently he Legan to speak of her return to 
ae Ve 
| ** But I shall see you before then, Polly,” 
he went on; “I am coming to Norminster 
next week, and you will 
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ett's Lane. At the supreme mo- 
looked at her once more with wrath- 
ful love, and said, in » constrained voice, 
“* Then you'll have nothing to do with me, 
| Polly ¥” Her heart moved with « crucl 
| spasm, but her, ** No, Bob,” care out cold, 
| curt, and clear as a drop of iced water. 

Bob stepped into the road as Laura 
| checked the pony; the halt was not for half 
| a minute, and he had disappeared, and Polly 
| was left Lo enjoy the triymph uf principle 


m 
t 


over natural a fon. 

Magzie understood but too well what had 
happened, and, doing by Polly as she would 
have been done by in similar circumstances 
ashe took no notice of her disappointing fri 
until they arrived at the station. There 


dashed in, Laura stayed outside with the 

y M took Polly's ticket, saw her 
fone 6 and herself in a alone ; 
ont ara, just as the guard came with 
his whistle and “ All right,” she kissed her, 
and said, with a sob, “lam « sorry, 
Polly; but it is your own fault. You de- 
serve to die an mail, and I believe you 
will!” 

Vi. 

It may, perhaps, be anticipated that Polly 
repented at once, for she was certainly fond 
of Bob; but it cannot confidently be averred 
thai she did, When she arrived at home, 
her mother and Jane thought her looking 





may come, that already heard from his mother, and wishing | promenrrn Bed and —- nothing was ob- 


| served to be the matter with her spirits, and 
las she k her own counsel about ‘s 
| offer, she had neither praise nor blame to 
endure, nor question, nor comment, nor 
criticism, Mra Saunders did remark once, 
“You have not picke!d up a deau in the 
country, then, Miss Poll and her mother 
did rejoin that she hoped her girls had more 
sense than to dream of beaux, but that was 
the nearest allusion to the subject; and, 


** We are all of us that when it's too late,” 
rejoined and walked out of the room 
softly 

It was the same that , ad- 
anedag tend Geoteens oat: Aw pe be 
drive me inte Lanewood on Saturday; I 
have written to ask P. to meet me at 
Mine shop, if it is fair, for last 
walk eS I can't bear the 
thought of so far from home 
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up from below. There wan Bob dressed in 
mourning, and Maggie and a little 





in mourning, and a behind, who as- 
sisted Magyie to alike, and then lifted the 
child down and set him on the pavement by 
her. Maggie took the boy by the hand to 
| enterthe shop, and Bob drove off up the street. 
and was out of «ight before his sixter coul 

mount the stairs, [Polly stood fronting the 
door, and as Maggie caught a view of her 
od: ‘Bless thy bonnie face, Polly 
it’s just the same as ever!" and t) kissed 
with all the old love that ured to be between 
them. And, of course, they cried a little 
together, until the appearance of Miss Wig- 


were not two minutes to wait, and the train, gins, intent on business, obliged them to 


clear their countenances, and take an in- 
terest in the fashions. 

said she wanted for her- 
self, she would look at some children's 
*p conte; and while Miss W was 
bringing forth patterns she called the child 
to her knees, and, taking off his hat, ruffled 
up his hair, and asked ryt who he was like. 

* He is like Bob,” said Polly, and blushed 
with soft surprise. 

** It is Bob's son,” replied Maggie. “ Kiss 
this pretty lady, Arty.” Arty was nothing 
loath, and Polly having supplied him with a 
| box of barmless sugar-plums from Miss Wig- 
| gins’s various stores, he sat on a stool at 

their feet, and was extremely content with 
his own society while the friends talked in 
hushed and interrupted tones. 

* A hundred things have happened at the 
| Gra that I never told you of; but you 
| may have heard whispers? No! You know 
| nothing about it, then? You governcascs 
live quite out of the world, I suppose,” said 
M ie, and 

"In a very quiet secluded little world of 
our own,” said Polly, and lifted up the 
chil:l's face to look at him again.” 

‘*He’s pretty—isn't he? It was after— 





1 to be taken, | 


| when the holidays were over, she went back | you know. what—Bob took up suddenly with 
| to the Warden House and resumed her a girl in the village, and though we never 

school-room work, in her orderly systematic | knew it until she was dead (she died last 
| way, as if she had not acare or a thought | October) he was married to her, and Arty is 


| beyond it. For a month or two Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton lived in daily expectation of a notice 
that she must provide lersclf with another 
governess; but no notice coming, she con- 
cluded that Polly had missed her chance, 
and, as she suited her admirably in every 
way, she was not sorry, Maggie's letters 
were not much less frequent or affectionate 
|} than formerly, but Polly was not invited 
j again to «pend her holidays at the Grange, 
as was very natural, Nor did they mect. 
People may live half a lifetime within a few 
miles of each other; and never meet, if 
neither desire it; and the three years Miss 
| Mill had dec as the shortest time any 
governess who meant to prosper in her voca- 
tion should stay in her first place went over 
without ever bringing the two friends within 
eyesight of each other —_. 

Nobody died, meanwhile, and nobody was 
| broken-bearted ; only Mrs. Livingstone was 
lonce heard to say, bitterly, to Maggie, 
| ** Don’t let me hear any more of your Polly 
| Curtis!" and heneataeth Polly's letters were 

read in private, and her name was never 
| mentioned at the G Bob was not the 
| man to rave over a disappointment of the 
| heart; he was more inclined to console him- 
| welf in a way that was a sorrow to those at 
|home. But Polly heard nothing of these 
| consolatione. When she mused of her old 
| visits at Blackthorn Grange, which she did 
with a tender paradoxical regret (seeing 
| how she had terminated them,) her imagi- 
| nation always represented everything there 
| as it used to bey thongh she knew Laura and 





Fanny were married and gone, and that Mrs, | 
/and Maggie's private concerns, which were 


Livingstone was no longer the active, strong 
house-mother she had been. And an uncon- 
sciour change had come over Polly herself. 
| A eweeter little woman to behold there was 
not, far nor near, though she dressed herself 
indifferently, as women do who have no de- 
sire or expectation of attracting. She had 
great fortitude at her tedious work, and 
| never flagged: she improved herself by pri- 
vate study, and bad economized a - 
| pounds, which she meant to carry her to a 
— school, where she proposed to teach 
| Enghsh in return for lessons in music and 
languages. Mrs, Curtis approved of her en- 
| tirely, and Jane had ceased to complain. 
Yes, Polly was most exceeding reasonable 
and practical, and was an anxiety to no one; 
yet sometimes a terrible seuse of isolation 
would come over her, and she would cry 
softly, with that old of the heart, 
*O, what a fool I have !” as if she was 
| sorry for some past irretrievable blunder. 
She had no longer the conceit of her own 
strength that was so obtrusive in her at 
seventeen. She had heard other people talk 





the loving, kindly where she was do- 
mesticated she saw ite the other side— 
the happy side—of married life. But she 
| Was naturally reserved, and as she had reli- 
gioualy kept her one offer to herself, so she 


and at the three years’ end she 
| change the scene of her life, 
many. 

Maggie Livingstone 
over Polly's letter which brought the first 
announcement of her pro 
her brother Bob 
had surprised her on the original occasion 


* Going to G 


likely. Poor little Polly! 





her, Bob!" 

“Other people were fond of her, too, 
Maggie, but it was me use; she has not a bit 
of heart.” 
enough for head was 
coumnch wits Stiealines theories and non- 
sense. 1 daresay she is wiser now.” 


besides her mother and Mra. Sanders, and in | 


shed a few vexed tears | 


his heir. Bob dotes on him, and my mother 
too; she insisted on having him brought 
home to the Grange, and if ever you go to 
our church again you'll see ‘ Alice, the faith- 
j ful wife of Robert Livingstone’ on the 
family monument. She was quite a com- 
mon person, and Bob would never have ac- 
knowledged her in my mother’s lifetime ; 
but there's the story, and not so bad as it 
might have been. She was handsome, and 
she loved Bob, or she would never have 
borne being looked down on as she was for 
his sake, or have kept his secret. However, 
it is out now, and she is gone—" 

** Hasn't Arty eaten sweeties enough for 
once ?” insinuated Polly, caressing the child, 
but making no response to M e. 

* Yes: give the box to aunty to put in her 
pocket,” Maggie said, and Arty with a little 
unwillingness yielded it up. 

Then the spring coats were looked at, and 
one chosen, and a garden hat, and Arty was 
put to sleep for an hour on Mins Wirgins's 
bed, while Polly and ber friend took a walk 
by the river, and continued their conversa- 
| tion, All the news was on Maggie's side. 
Polly had none—literally none, 

**And you never will have any while you 
f° on living to yourself—your interests will 
essen every day you live. 
makes me sad to look at you, and to think 
what might have been,” said Maggie, ten- 
derly. 

** Never mind! Let bygones be bygones,” 
said Polly; but there were tears in her eyes, 
and almost a sob in her throat. 

Then they discussed Fanny and Laura 


in a promising way, and the time went so 
swiftly that they were five minutes behind 
the hour agreed on for Bob to take his sister 
and little son up at Miss Wigyins’s shop to 
go home. The dog-cart, however, was not 
| at the door, and Maggie said she was glad, 
for Bob did not like the mare to be kept 
standing. They ascended to the show-room 
to wait, and he was not long in coming; he 
was too soon, indeed, for half they had to 
say. At the sound of the wheal in the 
street, Polly offered herself for a last hug 
of her friend's kind arms, and Maggie was 
all in tears. 

“You'll come down and speak to Bob, 
just for a minute ¥” said she, and Polly suf- 
fered herself to be entreated, and went with 
all her heart in her face. 

Bob evidently expected her, though he 
colored when she appeared ; and as he lifted 
his hat, she saw he was ever so much older, 
but he had his kind rallying smile for her, 
as he said: 

** You wear well, Polly; better than most 
of us, I think.” 

“ It is a calm life at the Warden House,” 
said she, quite with a shaken voice. 

** And so you are going all the way to Ger- 
by yourself?” 





Oh, Polly, it | 








THE DUENNA’S STORY. 





CHAPTER I. 
TRICKS AND MANNERS. 


a young woman of nineteen, with every 
worldly advantage, and a considerable share 
of what I <>! men a rey , takes 
to th in the teeth of a of —well, 
jo yntinn fd senior, the ootunad 
matrimony common to all her sex, and to 
dinning into her ears the necessarily large 
number of ladies who fail to attain to wedded 
happincsn, the situation of — really 
becomes almost unendurab at I never- 
theless did endure it for many years, and 
even afterwards accepted a tion, if pos- 
sible, still more repugnant to my feel " 
may be ascribed to the fact that my salary 
certainly was munificent, that I was treated 
by Miss Flake's lian—who was a wine 
merchant and a widower—with the greatest 
regard and consideration, and that for some 
hours at least of every day my time was my 
own, In fact, but for Jessica, I should have 
done very well; and as, but for her, my 
situation would not have existed at all, I 
was compelled by a hard fate to keep my 
grievances in my pocket and to tolerate the 
presence of—if I may be allowed a strong 
exprestion—my abhorred pupil. 
ot that Jessica herself had any idea of 
my real sentiments towards her; on the con- 
trary, her vanity led her to im that I 
really liked her society, and she bestowed a 
| good deal of that valuable commodity upon 
me. She would come lolloping inte m 
room of an afternoon in one of her ri 
silks—I believe she dressed by contract with 
Marshall's, for a box from that establish- 
ment arrived regularly every week—she 
would come lolloping in, I say, with her 
black hair tumbling untidily over her shoul- 
| ders, and a vulgar red color in her checks, 
and throw herself down on the sofa by my 
window as saucily as you please, 
‘I'm afraid I’m too late for my German 
| lesson,” she would say. ‘‘I've been asicep 
in the sun under the chestnut tree, and 
| never woke till just this minute, I hope 
you didn't stay in-doors for me, you dear 
| old Man ?” (short for Miss Manners.) 
| Not choosing to notice her impertinence, 
'I would make her no answer. Then she 
would coolly stretch out her hand for my 
book. 
| ** What have you got there? Oh, 3 
naughty, ol, romantic thing! I thought I 
| told you to read no more French novels. 
They'll only make you miserable and dis- 
contented. Dear me, it’s a thousand pities 
| everybody can't marry and live happily ever 
after, as they do in the books; but the sad 
fact is, that they can't. There's no ting 
| against statistics, you know. A million su- 
| pertluous spinsters in Great Britain ; 365,000 
| extra women, nearly all of the upper classes, 
| in England alone! Think of the heart- 
| break, and stragele, and disappointment 
| that represents! I needn't be one of them 
| unless T cheeses, because I’m rich and clever, 
and I suppose I’m handsome; but I'm not 
| sure that I shan’t resolve to be an old maid, 
and lessen the competition. That will be 
| bestowing one more chance upon yom don't 
ou see’ You may marry my hus 4, per- 
ody Oh, you poor, kind soul, I'm afraid 
I'm hurting your feelings again. But you 
know I don’t mean it; it’s only in fun.” 





' 


Fun! Fun to her, I dare say. That was 
the way she was always rattling on. On 
coming of age, J with her usual love 


of ostentation, had on 


up 3 
with a handsome pair of 


’ 

= Me pe 
— ponies, which she was utterly un- 
to manage. However, she determined 
to try ber hand, and of course I was con- 
Sanaa to risk my life by sit 
le. 
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“I was only too 


To that lady, 
Flake, thank wd | He courage and pre- 
you in all probability owe 
your life, your valuable life, my dear madam. 
che Coe enpestanen 0 greater anaes 


ness. 
* an ar taeam, penewnane wo tesie,* 

he 

hand, 


~~ 





et bow pen© penn Sn 2 ies to 
ve the @ to recover ;” —_ 

e hel me to alight, pressed my hand, 
and, as the novels say, was gono—to take 
the ponies round to the stable. 

A short period of bliss followed the events 
of that day. Dr. Reddiman called daily, 
and would accept no fees. Sometimes ho 
brought me a bouquet of spring flowers, 
sometimes the last new novel, always 
own admirable conversation. His visits 
were sometimes prolonged for hours, After 
such a doulever: I required, he said, 
amusement and chee society more than 
medicine, and it should be his business to 
iy his patient with what was best for 

er. He certainly kept me on my sofa for 
an unreasonable time; but I was well con- 
tent to obey his directions, and had no de- 
sire to recover . The device 
was t, and but the constant 
presence these interviews of my de- 
testable chapronece, and an objectionable 
habit she had taken up of following Dr. 
Reddiman out of the room to inquire his 
real opinion of me—the decei chit—I 
should have been perfectly happy. 

About this time a liar softness seemed 
to have come over Jessica. She talked less 
about the 365,000 spinsters, seemed disposed 
to idle brooding, and more than once, when 
she turned round suddenly, I fancied that 
her eyes were moist. Jealous, my lady, are 
ap ? was my interpretation of her demeanor. 

© much the worse for you, 

One night, after the housshold were in 
bed, she came into my room, looking like 
Lady Macbeth, with her long hair all - 
ing round her like a black cloak, and stream- 
ing over the scariect skirt of her dressing- 


wn. 

** You're not in bed, are you ?” she said, as 
she came in. ‘I want to talk a bit to-night 
if Imay. Somchow I can't sleep. I feel 
80 excited, dear Man, and so—so ee 

She said no more, but sat down, and began 
gazing into the fire, which I still had in the 
evenings, as if she was trying to read her 
fortune in the hot coals. I don’t know what 

me at that moment to confide in 

er. I certainly never felt any inclination 

to do so before or since. However, it is the 

business of my readers, and not mine, to 

fathom my motives. Suffice it that I felt I 
must speak. 

“My dear Jessica,” I began, ‘I was just 
wishing for you.” That was untrue, of 
course. There must have been ope. 

culiar in my tone, for she turned roun 
instantly, brush in hand, and looked at me. 
I could see that she was unprepared for 


to be at | in 


his | wickedness? If I were as rich as Miss Bur- 


eee 


whiter and whiter as I ied. en at 
hid her face in her 


‘Dear Man,” she said, in a low, ‘as 1 
voice, ‘I am so , 80 I nee 
Any bey AE Ot 

cop u ¢ pretence r « 

an invalid, i 4 I never nent really 

giving you a moment'spain. I thought that 

were—that he was—that your ages were 

so unsuitable. Ob, dear,” she broke off, 

with a half-laugh, ‘‘I'm afraid I’m getting 

to another scrape! I know,” she ae 
**you don’t mean all "ve been saying. 

won't think of it cain eaves.” 
enough to re- 
flect that, after all, before the advent of Dr. 


| 
i 


will not at ; alae an ee be 
présent to 
ment of which Jessica's " 


bey would not do—I “made an 
effort,” and succeeded in reprefsing my 


** My love,” I said, ‘I fear I have been 
hasty. You must forgive me, for I am snuf- 
fering. But after all, Jessica, Iam indig- 
nant for your sake, as well as my own. I 
believe we have been duped. Dr. Red- 
diman’s manner was to me, I confess, un- 
mistakeable; but doubtless he is poor, and 
when he learnt that I was poor also, while 
you, dear, are almost an heiress—” 

That would not do. Jessica drew herself 
up, and flashed out upon me in an instant. 

‘*How dare you accuse him of such 


dett Coutts, I would be only too proud to 
ened all my sovereigns out at his feet, and 
et him do as he liked about mo afterwards. 
There now!” 

Well, it was clear the girl was infatuated, 
and there was no more to be said: Yes: one 


leave me, and said: 


‘I ow you would wish me to tell 
your geartian of this?” 
“Oh! if you wouldn't mind.” 


“TI will do so, Jessica; but you must 
pledge yourself never, under any circum- 
— to mention this painful scene to 

m,” 

“Of course. Ob, I would never name it,” 
she answered. : 

I was safe, then, so far; and at Jast she 
left ms, and 1 was free to give myself up to 
my own solitary regrets. But, strange to 
say, my thoughts wandered. t would 


leave him? It was evident that /could not, 
asan unmarried woman, stay to keep his 
house. Yet the old gentleman would want 
a companion. Of course he would. And 
who would that companion be ’ 





CHAPTER Il. 
NO BURRENDER, 


If I disliked Jessica before, it cannot be 
supposed that I hecame much fonder of her 
after the conversation I have recorded. Her 
guardian having given his consent to her 
engagement, it fell to my lot, of course, to 
chaperone the lovers, aud mortifying as was 
that duty, there were moments when it 
afforded me a dismal satisfaction, I did 
chaperone them with a vengeance, I never 
had my eye off Jessica; I never let her 
think that I was blind to her weak pre- 
tences of going to fetch her work just when 
Dr. Reddiman's step was heard in the hall. 
I was not on my sofa now at any rate; it 
was my turn to prevent tete-n-tetes, and I 
really don’t think they had many. 

But those two young idiots were so happy 
in their fool’s paradise, and I really thin 
they sometimes hardly knew whether I was 
in the room or not. The amount of philan- 





what was to comg. Having my suspicions 
as to the state of her feelings, I thought it 
best to go on, and put her out of her misery 
at once. 

‘*T wanted to ask you a question, Jessica. 
Have you—have you ever noticed anything 
peculiar in Dr. ‘s manner ?” 

Her answer to this was to come and kneel 
by my sofa, to throw her arms round my 
neck in the most unexpected way, and to 
ery, 
“Oh! you dear, cleyer woman, have you 
really found it out ?” ‘ 

This was anem way of receiving 
my communication, and I tried to speak 
again, but she cut me short. 

‘*Don't you hate him for contriving to 
keep you quiet on your sofa all these days? 
I am afraid it was ill-behaved, but there was 
some excuse for it, wasn’t there? you'll for- | 
give it now, won't you ?” 

Her vehemence perplexed me. 
did. 

** Of course, Jessica,” I said, ‘‘ I have ob- 
served a f owing up in Dr. Reddi- 
man’s mind, w in short you seem to | 
have noticed it too, but is it possible that | 
he has said anything to you upon the sub- | 
ject ”’ 





It always 
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ith a | houses whose stability had 


dering to which I was a witness, and the 
obtrusive spooniness of that deceitful ser- 
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you by my unlucky pranks? Do tell me 
that I haven't a tt 
you are j . You never 
thought Dr. Reddiman war poping ten 
tions to you. You must have an inkling 
of the truth. I have seen it from the first ; 
and he pro—told me this morning that he 
liked me.” 
U PR. EA Py ~E 
own no prudence discre- 
tion — under any provocation to be 
guilty of—I fairly flew into a passion. I re- 
strained myself so far that I did not, as I 
ety Re peter pore Am 
ex- 


thing. I detained her as she prepared to | h 


Mr. Fairbrother do when bis ward should +may. 
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y” 
and stared at him in a dazed 
Then, as he tried to put his 
, she repelled him, and rose to 


she said, oy, and looking at 
her great eyes full of tears, aa if 
as the way to cet rid of him; ‘ no— 
not now, Doctor Reddimau, I meant what I 
said in my letter. Now I'm a beggar I won't 
marry you.” 


PF .tHi, 
Lar 
e+ 


‘* My dearest, what foolish fancy is this? | pimpl 


It never would have come into that pretty 
head of yours of its own accord. I know 
that stupid old maid has been talking to 
you. 

So that was the way I was ken of 
between them. She never ed him, 
She had quite forgotten that I was within 


about money. It sometimes sickens me to 
sce how their a it; 
but so it is. If 1 came to wil ta 


, you would be kind to me, I am 
sure; but I should always feel that I was a 
burden to you, and it would kill me, and I 
won't do it. t me alone, Doctor Reddi- 


man, don't you see how it hurts me to speak | y 


so?” 
He drew back offended. f 

** It seems to me,” he said, *‘ that if I can 
bear the loss of your fortune, you surely 
Of course it is a di ent, and 
it may possibly delay our marriage, but it is 
unbecoming in a woman—” 

“Ah, yes, a woman?” she interrupted 
him. ‘‘ A woman is to have no will, and no 
pride, and no feelings like aman? Before 
this happened, it was all fair. You would 


have m money, and I had it. But now 
I mean to out into the world, and earn 
my own li like an honest woman. After 


all,” and she gave a sob, ‘I shall be no worse 
off than others. There are 365,000 unmar- 
ried women in England—”" 

‘Three hundred and sixty-five thousand 
fiddlesticks !" exclaimed the doctor, evi- 
dently losing his temper, ‘‘ how can you be 
so childish ? I took you for a sensible girl ? 
and you behave like amiss of fifteen. I 
suppose you don't wish me to be glad that 

our cousin's bank has smashed ? I tell you 
love you for yourself, and what would you 
have more ?” 

‘* This,” said that goose, on whom cer- 
tainly my lessons had not been thrown away, 
“can you say, on ae honor, that if oe 
had known Som the very first that I 
notre, you would have—would have— 
cared for me ?” 

The doctor flushed angrily. 

** Jessica, you are unreasonable,” he 
said. ‘‘You have no right to ask such 
questions, Before a man allows himself to 
t attached to a woman, he is bound 





pent, Dr. Reddiman, would have astonished 
a weak mind. My mind being strong, it 
merely enraged me. Now and then, too, 
when they did seem to observe my presence, 
I could see a look of pity in their eyes, for 
which, naturally, I hated them all the more. 
Dr. Reddiman found it out, and from that 
time there was no love lost between him 
and me. Mr. Fairbrother, meanwhile, was 
pleased highly to approve of my constant 
solicitude for his ward, whom he was good 
enough to say he saw I treated like a 
younger sister. He and I used to play a 
quiet game of ‘‘ecarte,” of an evening 
while those two were billing and cooing in 
the corner, or behind the curtains, or 
wherever they could best stow themselves 
away ou§ of sight. Once Dr. Reddiman | 
came behind me and looked over my hand. 
** Do you propose ?” said Mr. Fairbrother. 
we !" said the doctor with a enecr. 
“Ob, dear no. Miss Manners plays her | 
cards too well for that. She would prob- | 
ably not have the same objection to accept- 
ing.” . 
“But I dealt,” said Mr. Fairbrother, in- 





nocently. 
“Oh! I beg pardon. I have no doabt you 
are both perfectly well up in the game.’ 
Very well tried, Dr. Francis diman, | 
but it did not succeed. I owed you one for 
it, and that was the only result. | 
That year had been one of unusual stir in 
the moneyed world. Early in the spring prices | 
had begun to rise; month after mon 
com with 
who bartered their names for -up shares, 
were set afoot by en ng promoters, | 
and as fast as they started into existence, | 
capital was snppli 


lic. At last the came, Hundre 


seemed 
| my darling, and think no more of it. It was | 
the notion of your struggling all alone | ».4) 


to consider her position and his own. That 
does not make his love the less disinte- 
rested." 

‘* Ah,” she said, with a long sigh. 
that is just as i thought.” 

All of a sudden, she seized his hand and 
kissed it. 

** Good-bye, Dr. Reddiman,” she said, “I 
—I'm sorry to grieve you, but I must work 
for my bread, and perhaps some day we 
may meet upon equal terms, Think of me 
as kindly as you can. I shan’t easily forget 
you. Good-bye;” and she turned from him 
and walked quickly towards the house. The 
doctor stood looking after her with a black 
frown upon his brow, but he did not at- | 
tempt to follow her. And so they parted in 
anger. 

All the rest of that day Jessica's face was 
fixed and resolute, and she spoke to no one. 
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coming to, T do assure co ppeneeene 
stuff that girl haa talked to me during the 
last week would be to make rt 
hair stand on end,” then he rubbed 


his nose violently, carefully avoiding the 
6, 
“Consider, sir,” I said, ‘ that Joasica is 


May, 
** Old enough to know better,” he replied 
. ‘Bhe actually declared to me in 
this room that women had been 
and crushed ever since the crea and 
she, for one, w stan j 
And, by Jove, when I asked her why she 
should set for bel 
mother and her before her 
she said she thought it very probable that 
her had been an old muff, and 
as for her poor dear she 
doubt she hadn't dared to eay her soul was 
her own, The upshot of it all was that Miss 
Jessica meant to be Independent, and, ao- 
cordingly, gee gone to-, I beg pardon, did 
ou Bpe: oA 
“T asked AG hed broken off her en- 
gagement wi r. Reddimgn ’” 

‘Oh dear, yes, She has thrown him over 
for some inexplicable reason—probably be- 
cause he wished her to wear petticoats If 
I understood her, she sald wives were no 
better than slaves. Dear me! how warm 
I've made myself! It's no won‘ler, ma'am, 


is it Y” and thro himself into an arm- 
chair, Mr. Fair r began to wipe his 
shining head. 


This was by no means the mood in which 
I wished to see him; but though irascible 
he was really good-nature itself, and i 
knew that if he was let alone, he Would 
speedily cool. pe I looked down 
at the carpet, and said not Ing. Ina minute 
or two be s#tood up, shook himself, blew his 
nose, looked at me, took a turn in the room, 
and finally began to spoak in quite a different 
tone 


‘* Miss Manners, ma'am, I'm afraid I've 
shocked you. I'm an old fellow, you see, 
and I don't take kindly to these new-fan- 

led notions, Perhaps you think me an old 
ool too; but that girl's ubstinacy is enough 
to distract one. However, she is gone, and 
I sent for you, Miss Manners, to entreat 
you, as the greatest favor you can do 


me— 

At last! He stood by my chair; he 
lowered his voice; he almost took my band. 
A favor—What favor could be ask but 
one? 

+ to follow her. Confound her! so 
young, and pretty, and taking as she is, 
there is no end to the scrapes she will get 
into, and she has just enough money to pay 
for bread and butter; so I can't starve her 
into submission at present. She absolutely 
refuses to let me provide her with a com- 
panion. She wants to be independent, she 
rays; but she can't hinder your living close 
by her, at my expense, and following her 
about, and keeping an eye upon ber, and that 
sort of thing. Would you do it, ma'am, aud 
let me know how she gets on ?" 

To keep an eye on Jessica! that was all. 
Ah, me! how women's hearts are made to 
flutter in vain. 

I longed to refuse; yet if I did so, where 
would be my salary ? Where aiso would be 
my cherished hopes—1I will not blush to 
confess them—of yet becoming the mis- 
tress of Mr. Fairbrother’s house? I swal- 
lowed my disappointment, and took my reso- 
lution, 

“Sir,” Taaid ‘there is nothing which I 





In the evening a note came from Dr. MRedidi- 
man, and happening to pass behind Jessica 


| shortly afterwards, my eyes fell upon it and | 


her answer. 
“My ows DeanesT Jrasica—I fear I | 
harsh to you to-day. Forgive me, | 


His note ran thus: 


with the world that drove me wild’? Did | 
ou think I would allow my wife to degrade 
If in that way’ It is a man's duty to 
make his own way through life, and a wo- 
man's to be soft and dependent, as I mean 


posing lists of Made | you, my sweetest, to be. 


“ Your devoted lover, 
* PRances Repprman.” 


How astounding!y little men know about 


res le merchanta became insolvent | blindfold upon their heart-strings; but as 


in their downfall overwhelmed 


fur them, au boul du comple, they might as 


© @ proverb | well be monks for all the wisdom they show Though living so near tewn, she had only 


| 
by 8 too sanguine pub- | women! All their lives they are close to us, | 
of | as sons, brothers, husbands, til! we can piay 


would pot undertake for Jessica's sake—and 
for yours. Ease, comfort, health itself shal! 
be sacrificed at your request.” 

Well, I hope it won't be quite so bad 
as that,” said he, with rather a comical 
amile; ** but at any rate I am much obliged 
to you for consenting, When cau you be 

yt 


“You have not yet toid me, sir, where 
Jessica has gone,” 

‘Bless my soul, haven't 1? Why that’s 
the maddest part of the whole ridiculous 
business, She's gone to London; and if 
you'll believe me, ma'am, she swears she'll 
be an apothecary.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE STRUGGLE. 


Jessica made, in my opinion, a most mise- 
rable flasco of her first few days in London. 
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mx. was about to break in, but Mr 
** Come, Jona, "t beatermagant. Let's 
hear what she to - 


‘* She says to me—she saye—' I can't 
no longer with you, Mra. Jones, whie 
you've made me that comfortable as I'd 
laily do, seein’ there's a young person 
fiving alone downstairs, with a forrin gen- 
tleman a-comin’ to see her every day . 
lar, and settin’ for hours in her room, which 
is a kind of thing | cannot abide, neither 


won't,.’” 


‘He is my teacher of p ; he ls 
Swiss,” ape Sonne ane 6 

“Bo, w ver o« I do?” appealing to 
Mr, Fairbrother and me. “I'm to 


hurt any one, which well I knows we all has 
our feelins; but though ao teacher, still « 
man is a man, and I'm bound to consider 
the wishes of my lodgers as is my daily 
bread, And I'm free to say for my own 
self,” she continued with increasing energy 
‘‘that I do not like skulls and bs, and 
nich like brought into my house, which al- 
ways give me the creeps, and ain’t right be- 
sides in a parlor.” 

Jensica could not keep her countenance at 
that, so she laughed, and then tried to look 
as if she hadn't 

‘* There-there—my good woman, I un 
derstand—I quite understand, and I don't 
blame you,” said Mr. Fairbrother, pusbi 
her out before him on to the landing; 
after a short interview with her there he 
returned alone. As soon as he came in, 
Jessica went up and kissed him. 

‘Oh, Guardy,” said she, ‘ what » set of 
helpless fools women muat be, that when 
one of them tries quietly to do some work 
in the world she should risk pod nang name, 
and be pointed at as a kind of cu: animal 
into the bargain.” 

‘Come bome with me, Jessica,” he said. 

“No,” she said, “I won't be moh o 
coward as that. I think I'll have my teeth 
pulied out and wear a sandy wig,” and then 
she laughed rather sadly. * here, 
Guardy, if you wish it, and Miss Manners 
will have me, I'll live bere with her for the 
present. Only till I've got m diploma, 
though. For, oh dear! only think of au 
pee with a chaperon.’ 

Bo it was settled, and there were no more 

viet chats with Mr. Fairbrother for me 

Yee he came freqnently; not, ort: only 

to see Jessica. Why! oh, why did he not 
ak ? 

Throughout the autumn and winter Jes 
sica worked like a slave. Every day came 
the teacher of _— , ® tall, gaunt, 
German Swiss, wit chaning spectacles, an 
immense yellow beard, a ridiculously 
small voice for his size. Her various studies 
ocoupied Jessica nearly all the day, and 
with her usual want of consideration, she 
would keep me awake half the night 
tram 


r my —_ reading 
At le ++) February, 1867, she declared — 
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ee he 
should present herself. 

came she wae sitting at a table 
Professor Gudwig, intent upon ® 
looking object, which 1 under 
partof the spine of « kangeroo 


Bhe seized the letter, knowing by the seal 


whence it and tore it open. As she 
read she cheaget color 
* Look, look at that '" she cried, throwing 


“AN my work wasted —all- all 
And I have tried my very best. What shall 
I dor" 
The letter was as follows 
“~porarcanive Hatt, / 
* Lonpor, EO. 4 


a 


“Mapau 
man of the Court of Examiners to call your 
attention to the following resolution jast 

| by the Court :—' Kesolved, That the 
Court of Examiners refuse to receive any 
certificates of lectures, or of anatomical in 
structions, delivered in private to students, 
apart from the ordinary classes of recog: 
nized public medical schools’ 

Tam, Madam, 

* Your obedient servant, 
“Bb P—- W——.,, Bec” 


After I had finished the letter, Herr Gud 
wig took it up and read it aleo 

Die Englith are a strange people,” he 
said, peering through his —— at Jes 
sica as she sat with her bands clasped on the 
lap of her black dress ‘Die men dey 
choose to be free, but dey always want die 
women for dere slaves. I dare to say dey 
have made dis rule on purpore to keep die 
doctoring work to demselves, Dey are 
jealous, Sat is what itis, Bot what signi 
fies it’ In my country, in Zurich, many 
ladies take diplomas, and dey er lec 
tures wid die stadenta attend. Why should 
not die Fraulein do de sam®@ in England 

Jeasicn turned her head eagerly towards 
him, and then, shading her eyes with her 
hand, she thought for a minute. 

wf will!" she cried, suddenly flushing 
and starting up. ‘ Herr Gudwig, you are 
quite right. I will not give way. 1am try- 
ing to live like a brave, honest woman woe 
should I be ashamed of studying before all 
the world?" 

That very afternoon I was obliged, sorely 
against my will, to accompany Jessica to a 
certain school of medicine, whose lectures 
she proposed to honor with her attendance. 
It was a biting day, with a steel gray «ky, 
a cutting cast wind, and short guate of sleet 
at intervals; a nice day, indeed, for a lady 
to be dragged, at a dashing pace, acrows the 
park, by the most unreasonable and uncon 

nial of companions, Oh! Mr. Fairbrother, 

r. Fairbrother, what was I not enduring 
for your sake’ 

I don't know how Jessica may have felt, 
but I waa cold, and draggied, and miserable 
by the time we reached the hospital, We 
were shown into a amall room, where sat a 

rave, elderly physician, aud in which we 
~~ aleo a much younger man, who, after 
the first few words, disappeared 

‘My dear young lady,” said Doctor 
A , looking at Jessica, apparently with 
approbation, when she had poured out, in 
her vehement way, the reason that induced 
her to come to him, ‘‘ Iam sincerely sorry 
to disappoint you, but it is impossible for 
you t& attend the leetures of this school 1 
myself am one of those who think that the 
struggle which women are making to com 
pete on equal terme with men is worthy of 


all praise, but others think differently, The | 


students would not admit you to their lee 
ture room, per could T proteet you from 
poritive insult if you were there” 

‘Do you mean that it is hopeless that I 
must give up, after all Y" asked Jeasion, in a 
high prite hed vaiee full of pain 

* T fear so. TI would not discourage you if 
I were not certain that your wishes cannot 
be accomplished. Opinion hae, for the pre 
sent, put ite veto upon the efforta of your 
sex in thie direction.’ 

Jessica made no reply 
till all the color went out of it, and drawing 
down her weil, whe 
word As 1 followed her out of the house, 
I] was weak cnough almost to pity her 
Deeply as abe had injured me, | eould have 
found it in my heart to help her at that 
moment 

She held her head down, and shivered as 
she felt the cold air, On the stepaa few 
students were loitering, mostly young men 
of about twenty There were glancings and 
mutterings among them as Jessicacame out 
(ne of them laughed insolently; another 
stood in her path, and stoopéd as if to look 


through her veil, immediately she threw it | 


back, and raising her head, «he stood per 

fectly still, facing them Her cheeks were 
tear-staiued, but there was such alight inher 
eyes as I had never seen there before. With 
her heightened color, and proud, quivering 
month, she certainly did look very beau 

tiful There was a deal silence; 
so for a moment, and then, bowing her 
head, she went down the steps, the young 
men making way for her reapoctfully We 
walked on without speaking for some time, 
when suddenly a thin votce whispered in 
Jessica's ear 

Has die Fraulein made her arrange- 
ments’ Will ehe want me now no more %” 

There was no reply, and Herr Gudwiy re 
peated his question 

* They won't let me come,” Jessica burst 
out at last. ‘My work is all thrown away; 
all my schemes have come to an end; but 
I will make new ones; they shall not baffle 
me. 1 will never go back to be the miserable, 
iile, futile creature that most women are to 
the end of the chapter!” 

“Sol” said the Swiss, stalking slowly by 
her side, ‘so! die Fraulin has been disap 
pointed * nevare mind, we can put that to 
right. All things will be right if die Frau 
lein will only come to Zurich wid me—als 
meine Braut—Ob' willet Du?” And the yel- 
low beard approached so closely to her face, 
that a whiff of stale tobacco smoke came 
across tome on theothersice Jessica shrank 
from bim with a look of dismay 

* Kt tu, Brute,” she muttered to herself 

The teacher of physticley caught the 
words; the yellow bean! became suddenly 
ciongated, and a ludicrous expression of 
grief came into the watery blue eyo 

The Fraulein might still be eine Frau 
Doctorinn if she would consent.” he plead 

“Is itnot of her I have been think 
ing all tt rough the long lessons, more than 
of die bones * Physiologie is good, but ab! 
love’ (he pronounced it loave) “* love is bet 
ter” 

Jensica at last found voice to anawer; but 
when she spoke, it was very slowly 

“I thought you, at any rate, understood 
me.” she said, imploringly “If I have 
raised any false hopes, God knows it has 
been unintentional. 
able to forgive me. At least, spare me just 





Bhe bit her lip | 


turned away without a} 


she stood | 


I hope you may be | 
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now. Life seems so difficult and it is very 
terrible to ms to think I may hove weengee 
ou, But as you are a gentleman, llerr 
Gedwig, and I am sure you are, 1 entreat 
you not to speak to me again this way.” 
The poor fellow wed his beard, and 
made some guttu sound, as though he 


were ahout to n; but if so, he 
changed his ied WHE ene more appeal- 
ing look, he fell back, and allowed us to pro- 
| ceed alone 
| As he left ua, the snow n again to fall 
fast, and the guste of wind fired it in vol- 
leys in our f. , #0 that speech, and even 
| sight, became difficult. We had taken our 
homeward way through certain quict streets 





more sheltered than the Park, and, fighting | 


ainst the weather, with our veile drawn 
close, we found ourselves, before we were 
| aware of it, on the oa of a group that 
was almost a crowd, 

| wagnen and lads, who were ete two 
; men fighti fighting, that is, so 

|} that one of them, apparently the more 
| powertul of the two, wan elruggling vio 


ently to escape, while the other, who wore | sciousness alternated 


the dress of » gentleman, with his hand 


twisted in his opponent's coat collar, was | and out aa ¢ 


energetically endeavoring to detain him 
The prisoner used his fists manfully and ef 
| fectually, and his captor, still holding on, 


gave now and then a rapid glance round, as | Sometimes Jeasica woul! sit with 


if in search of a policeman, But no such 
assistance was at hand. The women hud 
dled together, half attracted and half ter 


rified by the sight; the lads danced round 
j face seemed daily to grow longer, and his | 
| but Mr. Fairbrother was evidently gratified 


the combatants with unmixed delight, en 
cournging both sides impartially 

* Hold tight, «ir 
yer and try to garrote yer 
sir.” 

“Piteh into him, old cock ; 
away if you do.” 

"What are you a grinning at, Bob’? Why 
don't yer fetch a p'leeceman for the gentle 
man’ 

The pair appeared to be about equally 
matched; but the gentleman would not re- 
turn the blows of his prisoner, contenting 
himself with warding them off as well as be 
could, At last the ruffian threw himself 
backwards with a jerk, and getting his leg 
round the leg of his ope gave a sudden 
wrench, and the coat-collar acting as a lever, 
the gentleman fell heavily to the ground. 
The other recovered himself, and darted 
away, the falling snow specdily hiding him 
from sight. 

Up to this moment Jessica had been 
simply waiting to pass, thinking the fight 
was a mere good-humored braw! So at least 
she said afterwards, in excuse for not having 
turned back at once, as I begged her to do; 
but as she was never in the habit of fol- 
lowing my advice, that circumertance hardly 
required explanation. However, we both 
heard the thud of the fall upon the pave 
ment, and in the second before the crowd 
closed in Jessica had acen that the prostrate 
figure was as still and motionless as death 
Iustantly she pressed forward 

‘* Let me pass, good people,” she ured ; 
“*T may be ofan I understand something 
of doctoring. Pray let me pass.” 

The people stared at her with surprise, 
but made room for her. The wild young 
spirits had been completely subdued by the 
| unexpected seriousness of the catastrophe, 
an! some of them were gently raising the 
arin of the unconscious man, and pressing 

his shoulder in hopes of rousing him. Any 
| help was weloome, and with something of 
the instinctive reapect with which a doctor 
is received on such an occasion, Jessica was 
allowed to make her way through the 
| gathering throng. All at once she rushed 
| forward with a half-stifled ery, the swaying 
| crowd gave way a little, and 1, froin a door 
}atepon which I had taken refuge, beheld 
my pupil, Jessica Flake, seated on the pave 
ment in the midst of the snow, while sup- 
ported on her knee, with closed eyes and 
| bleeding lips, lay Ds 
| head 


you'll get 








| 


CHAPTER IV 
DEFEAT OW VICTORY’ 

However delightful Mr. Tennyson may 
fing it to “stand on a tower in the wet,” a 
sloppy doorstep is by no means an a; re 
able post of observation 


It is astonishing 
}to me that my constitution endured all | 
went through that day. Nobody paid any 
attention to me; a dozen men were ready 
to help Jessica, and eager to obey her or 
ders. They lifted Dr. Reddiman, still un 
conscious, into a cab, she getting in with 
him and supporting his head 
cabman was on the point of driving off bx 
fore she recollected my existence, Then 


| pushed me roughly forward to the cab-door 
| ** 7 am going to take him home, Man,” 
she said, ‘to our lodging No one knows 


where he lives, and there must be no delay. 
| Follow as soon as you can; there is not 
| room for you to get in.” 


Having given her orders in this way, the 
cab drove off, and 1, turning sadly home 
wards, numbed, chilled, and wet to the 
skin, almost ran against Mr. Fairbrother 

** Is this your care of Jeasica, ma'am *" 
he cried out. ‘As sure as you're a living 
woman, | saw her go by in a cab this mo 
ment, with a man's head upon her shoul 
der.” 

** Yea, sir,” TI said, ‘' I know it 
Dr. Reddiman.” 

‘* The deuce it was. When we all begged 
and implored her to marry him respectably, 
why couldn't she do it? And you mean to 
say she has gone off with him after all” 

‘Not exactly that, sir, because he is in- 
sensible " 

Mr Fairbrother looked as if he must im- 
mediately be driven out of his mind by this 
reply. As soon as he would listen with any 
thing like calmness, I explained the matter. 

* Whew- w!" he said, when he had heard 
it. ‘Nothing could be more unfortunate 
Well, ma'am, I suppose there's nothing for 
/ it but to ge and look after her, instead of 
standing here to be frozen If she won't 
hear reason now, | declare I will wash my 
hands of her for the future ” 

I need harnily describe my feelings on 
finding, when we reached the lodging, that 
Jessica had had Dr. Reddiman taken into 
my own bed-room, as the largest room, and 
there she was herself employed in binding 
up his head, without waiting for the arrival 
of the seurngeon who had been sent for 
When he came be looked at her with ex- 
treme surprise 

“Could not have done it better myself,” 
he pronounced, after examining the ban 
“and delay might have been fatal. 
If he lives, it will be as much owing to your 
skillas mine. But he is in a most critical 
State 

After that it was quite hopeless to induce 
Jessica to leave him | 

“You may say what you please, but | 
shall stay with him; of course I shall,” she 


It was 


dages: 


said, in anewer wo Mr. Fairbrother's remon- 
strances, “Do you suppose I would leav« 
him to be taken care of by a bowpital nurse” | 

** Jensica, have you to sense of propri- 
ety?" 





eyes seemed to dilate-‘‘none that would 
send me from his bedside at such « time as 
thi- What place on carth could be so fit- 





ar an apeech 


I see him come behind | 
I'll be witness, | to Dr. Reddiman—alow!ly, and with frequent 


| 


ting for me now ?" 

| When she was gone, | hinted that, under 
the circumstances, | could hardly be cx- 
| pected to remain, but | was overruled in an 
| iuetant, 

** My dear good lady, don't talk of leaving 
| her. I beg—I entreat— is fact, I insist upon 
our staying. Only for s sbort time, I trust. 
| If he recovers, I declare I'll make her over 


“No!” she said, and as she «poke her | down 





| know all that's a sore subject.” 





to him, if I have to take her to church by 
| force, and then—then | shall endeavor to 


chiefly composed of | show my gratitude to you,” 


What afsewer could | make to such a 

I promised te have patience. 
For many days Dr. Reddiman hovered be- 
tween life and death. Delirium and uncon- 
The most extreme 


| 
| 
| 


with Dr. Reddiman, and had come out of 
his room in high good humor. Or is it to 
be Apothecary to the Queen and Royal 
Family" 

Trust a man for hitting one when one is 
They will all do it—even the best 
of them 

“Don't chaff me, Guardy,” said Jessica. 
** He doesn't, and it isn’t generous. You 





‘I'm delighted to hear it,” said Mr. Fair- | 
brother, not at all inclined to spare her. 
** I congratulate you on your return to com- 
mon sense, It's hard if I mayn't comps a bit, 
of fun at you after all the trouble you've | 
given me, “I hope I've heard the last of the 
465,000 superfluous spinsters. Eh, Jess?” | 

** Guardy,” said Jessica, and for once she | 
spoke humbly, *‘ I know I've been defeated. 
Women who want to do anything for them- 


| selves in the world have a hard battle to) 


fight, and it's been too much for my st 3 
Things will be different years hence. Per- 
haps some great genius will arise, and lead , 
the way for us. Meanwhile, God help wo- 
men who are not married and cannot hope 


| quiet was necessary, aud Jessica went in | to be, for they have desolate lives to lead ! 


| almost as white. 


| came every day to see 


| few minutes; oftener he went away without 

seeing her. He waa contented to be within 
the sound of her footstep, and to be allowed 
tw fetch-and-arry for her like a alave. His 


blue eyes more watery 

At length conscion«ness began to return 

intervals of wandering. Sometimes he knew 
Jessica, and called her by her name, but be 
| never showed any surprive at her presence 
The address of a married sister, his only re- 
lation living near London, was, after a time, 
ascertained, 

“She had better be sent for,” said the 
surgeon; “ we are not out of the wood yet.” 

Accordingly a letter was written, and on 
the next day came a thin, fair, soft-voiced 
woman of about forty, exquisitely dressed, 
and so tall that she towered even over Jes- 
ica. 

** Mra, Murray, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes,” said the lady, rather grimly, look- 
ing Jessica over from hea: to foot, and gazing 
especially at her left hand , 

**T must ask you to wait a little, 
God, you brother is asleep 
sleep he has had. 
will be saved now,” and her lip quivered. 

‘* When did the accident occur ?” inquired 
Mrs. Murray, in the same tone. 

“A week ago. He has been very, very ill 
ever since, 
your address, anc 
asked 


Thank 


he was in no state to be 


said Mra, Murray, with a touch of satire in 
her voice. 
to his— wife?” 

* No,” said Jessica, blushing deeply. 

‘*No doubt you are at least engaged to 
him ?" 

** 1 am not.” 


the honor of the attendance of a young 





Reddiman's ineensible | 


stress upon the word, 

If Jexwica had not perversely persisted in 
sitting up every night, even when she could 
be of no use, she would have been better 
able to bear the question, and the tone in 
which it was put. As it was, she said not a 
word, but, sitting down in a chair, she hid 
her face in her hands and burst into tears, 

“You are one bad, base, superstitious 
woman!" said a thin voice at Mrs. Murray's 
ear, in a loud whisper, 

She started 

* You insult dat angel! You make to cry 
dat pure, innocent God's creature! You are 
nozing but «4 superstitious poltroon !” 

He brought the last words out with a 
flourish, as if he considered them a triumph 


of idiomatic English, as no Ccoubt he did 


Mrs. Murray was so taken aback by this 
unexpected atiack, that it seemed to tak« 
away her breath 


lealled, and, hearing what had happened, | 
if he could be of use. the first of May. The preparations for the 
him for a | wedding devolved upon me 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| tablis 


| own fate would be likewise sealed. 


uietly ax a ghost, and looking | Well, I don't think I shall be a worse wife | 
Herr Professor Gudwig | for having tried what it feels like.” 


Tey were to be married at Feltham on 


of course. It, 
was in vain to expect any help from Jessica. , 
I can't say I saw any improvement in her. | 
‘The less fuss the better,” was all she, 
would say when she was consulted, and Dr. | 
Reddiman seemed to be quite of her opinion. | 


resuming the direction of his es-. 
ment; and the very servants began, | 
I could see, to perceive the way in which | 
things were tending. 

At length the day arrived—Jessica's wed- | 
ding-day, and that on which I felt that my | 
It was 
a warm old-fashioned May day. With trem- | 
bling hands I tied the strings of the pink | 
bonnet—-pink was Mr. Fairbrother's favorite | 
color—which I had purchased for the occa- 
sion, and we proceeded to church. There) 
were no guests, Mr. Fairbrother gave away | 
the bride with a radiant face, and the cere- | 
mony was soon over, As we were leaving | 


by 7 
i 


| the vestry, a well-known yellow j 


| 


' 
} 
| 


It is only justin time; he | me no more. 


Till yesterday we did not know | toe, and kissed him, 


Have I the pleasure of speaking | drawing-room. 


| closed, and before 


| 
| 
| 


| 


* Pray may Ibe permitted to inquire who | 


] you are, sir,” she said at length, * and why 
you should interfere in this matter?” 
** It signifies nozing who I am,” said Herr 


| friend of de Fraulein, 


Positively the | 


she beckoned, and in a second the crowd | 
| ground 


' 


| 
' 


face crimsoning with indigna 
anced at Jessica, ‘Tam die 
I will not have ber 
alfronted Dis is her house. You go dis 
moment out of it,” and he open d the door 
amd pointed to it 

**] shall see my brother before I stir,” 
‘Murray, endeavoring to stand her 

Heaven only knows how he gut 
among such aset of people. He must have 
been entiapped in some way. How can I 


Gudwig, bis 
tion as he g! 


said Mrs 


} 


tell whether it is true that he is asleep ? , 

* You will uet see your broder—not dis 
time,” retorted Herr Gudwig, now fairly ina 
passion “When he is awake he can send 


for you again, if he wish. If you go .not 
out of dis house I will tell you some more 
truth You are a-—” 

His energy conqgne red her. Before he 
had finished his sentemce she retreated to 
the passare 

He followed, talking and gesticulating 
with arms, till she fairly fled, and 
he actually put her into her cab and saw it 
drive off before he retarned 

A few hours Ieter Dr. Reddiman awoke, 
ani forthe first time his mind was entirely 
clear When his sitter was mentioned, it 
appeared that they had not met for years, 
and he showed such a decided dislike to s 
ing her that the sulject was dropped. As 
for Jessica, it seemed as if he could hardly 
bear her out of hi sight. Indeed, from that 
time I never beliewed him to be quite as ill 
as they made out. Tean only say that up 
to the time when he could listen to her read 
ing, and lie holding her hand and looking 
into her eyes for hours, his recovery Was 


his long 


very rapid, and beyond that point it was 
very slow indeed. One evening she was «it 
ting by him iu the firelight. 

** Jessie " 


**T am here,’ 
curtain 

** How many weeks have you been with 
me’ Were you here pefore 1 came to my 
self *” 

** Ever since the accident,” she said 

** 1 knew it,” he said, stretching out his 
thin fingers to take hers. ‘ Sometimes I 
thought it was a dream, but I always knew 


said, putting back the 


you were there And sometimes, oh ' Jes- 
sie, my love, my dearest, [thought you were 
my wife.” 


And she bent over him, and whispered —/ 


‘heard her—“ Not your wife yet, Frank; but 
| if you will have it so, I will be.” 
7 * sd . * 


* Well, Jeas, when shall you be President 
of the Council of Physicians?” asked Mr 
Fairbrother. He had just hada long talk 


| deceived me ? 


showed itself in the doorway. 

‘** Tl wish much joy,” said its owner, making 
his way to Jessica; ‘‘ now dat I have seen | 
die happy spectacles I shall be better. I. 


the first real | come to wish good-bye too. England suits | 


1 am going home—to Zurich.” | 
Jessica held out her hand and tried to 
speak, Apparently she was unable to do/| 


| 80, for, after a little pause, she absolutely | 


looked him fall in the face, stood on tip- | 
I hope Dr. Reddiman | 
liked it. 


The time for the departure of the bride 


‘It seems «trange, but I suppose he was | and bridegroom had nearly arrived, when, 
too well cared for to wish to see his sister,” | tired and impatient, though full of hope, I 


sat down for a moment's rest in the back 
My chair was ly hidden 
by the folding-door, half of which was 
was aware of it, Mr. 
Fairbrother, Dr. Reddiman, and Jessica en- 
tered the front room together. They stood | 
fora moment by the window talking. M 


Then may | axk what has procured him | band shakes as | transcribe what I then heard. 


Dr. Reddiman was speaking, and the words 


lady?” asked Mrs, Murray, laying great | which be said was these :— 


** Well, then, I suppose you'll be glad to 
get rid of the Old Cat as soon as you can, 
It will be good riddance of bad goods in my 


” 
| opinion, 


For a second indignation kept me silent ; | Then without even a “ good-morning,” he 


then I started up. 

‘I am here,” I cried; 
your unmanly words, I know to whom you 
allude, Mr, Fairbrother, will you allow me 
to be so spoken of in your hearing ’” 

A look of blank amazement overspread 
their faces, 

**Certainly not,” said Mr. Fairbrother, 
coming towards me; * Frank did not mean 
it. It was a slip of the tongue, and he will 
apologize. Iam quite aware of the obliga- | 
tions | am under to you, my dear ma'am, 
and as to leaving this house, I wish you to 
take your time about it, and consult your 
own convenience entirely,” 

At these words I tlung prudence to the 
winds, Now, or never, was the time to} 
speak, 

* Leave this house,” I cried, ‘* this house | 
that I have been taught to consider as my 
home! Is it possible that you have basely | 
What was the meaning of all 
the hints by which you persuaded me to| 


**T have heard 


/ endure that dreadful life in London ?”’ 


** Hush, hush, my dear ma'am,” said Mr. | 
Fairbrother, ‘pray don't excite yourself. | 
I told you I should prove my gratitude, and 
I intend to keep my word, Do me the favor | 
to aceept of this,” and drawing a check 
from his pocket, he actually dared to offer 
it to me, | 

I spurned it from me—lI threw it on the | 
ground. The time for forbearance had | 
gone by. 

“Sir, do you think to pay for services | 
like mine? Can gold heal an aching heart” 
(I heard—I keow I heard Dr. Reddiman 
mutter something about Miss Kilmansegg. ) 
“If you have trilled with my affections, do | 
you suppose that I will accept your paltry 
hush money ?” 

“What on earth is the woman driving 
at *’ asked Mr. Fairbrother, looking round 
with well-feigned astonishment. “ Five 
hundred pounds is a pretty substantial form 
for gratitude to take, I should think.” 

Dr. Reddiman looked from one to the | 
other with a cynical smile 

** Plain speaking is always best,” he said, 
** Miss Manners considers, sir, that her ser- 
vices cannot be sufficiently recompensed ex- 
cept by the offer of your hand and—house. 
The question is whether you take the same 
view of the matter.” 

‘She isn’t such a fool,” 
brother 

‘** My injuries shall be made known.” I 
cried. ‘* You think you can injure an un- 
protected female with impunity, but if I 
can obtain no redress, at least you shall be 
exposed,” ‘ 

** Ha, ha!"—he actually burst out with a 
langh—**se that’s been your little game, 
ma'am, hasit! Frank, my boy, by coming 
to the reseuc, you only make me announce 
a few minutes sooner what I fully intended 
to tell you to-day Why, bless your soul 
and body, Miss Manners, I've been married 
these five years.” 

So be had, the old hypocrite, to his cook, 
and had concealed the fact, lest it should 
injure the prospects of his beloved ward. 
Ob! the deceitfulness of mankind. 

I left Feltham that evening; I have never 
seen any of them since. Dr. Reddiman 
poisoned the mind of Mr. Fairbrother to 
such an extent that he has declined to keep 
up my acquaintance, I picked up the check 
before leavir g the house, and have bought 
an annuity; but what is fifty pounds a year 
to a lady of my refined tasics and habits’ I 


said Mr. Fair- 


| expectancy of a gracious reception. 


| cost about $800, 


(July 25, 1868, 


long to point the finger of public scorn to- 
wards kon who have ruined my prospects 
and lacerated my heart, and I do not knw 
where to turn for a guinea. And so it has 
come to pass that I have offered to sell the 
sad story of my blighted hopes to the editor. 


The Congressional Bath-Reem. 
In the Se letter to the Cleveland 
Leader we find following: ‘‘ Some days 
ago I secured a ticket for the baths, and 
was shown down into the vault« of the Capi- 


tol. Ina short of time I looked like 
an antique , and got into my quarry 
at once. Lying there splashing holding 


_ my nose, many Roman visions came back to 


me. 
zation, you must get into a marble bath-tub 
and repeat a speech of Cicero. While mus- 
ing of the bliss of serving one’s ouee in 
summer, and debati as to how a Turkish 
pipe might soothe this too classical atmos- 
phere, I was surprised to observe upon the 
ceiling a violent agitation of shadows. The 
effect was that of a regiment drill of mosqui- 
toes; the shadows swept together, made fan- 
tastic images, won pow and shook in a man- 
ner that awakened my inquisitiveness. The 
booths inclosing the bath-rooms reach their 
partitions only half way to the ceiling, and 
it was patent to me that somebody on the 
other side was going through some very ex- 
traordinary motions, My belief was that my 
neighbor had a fit. Compassien, not to say 
curiosity—far be the latter from me !—in- 


| cited me to make an observation. There- 


fore I caught the top of the partition with 
my hands and curiously peeped over. Con- 
script Fathers! There was a reverend Sena- 
tor executing afig upon the bath-room floor. 
Lankness and abundant stomach were 
equally prominent in him. He planted the 
flat of his foot upon the slabs to the perfect 
time of an inaudible tune, and looked as 
much like the dan faun as the ewe looks 
like the lamb. The hands that I had seen 
raised to enunciate the truths of statesman- 
ship were flung aloft to the n melody of 
‘ Ho diddle down, fiddle rol de diddle !’ 1 be- 
held one of the most eminent men of my 
acquaintance thus beguiling the leisures of 
the State. What a picture fora constitu- 
ency? What a position for posterity! A 
resume of those shanks and that abdomen 
overthrew my reverence for classical cos- 
tume.” 





Bulwer. 

Grace Greenwood tells, in the Advance, 
an anecdote of an English novelist whose 
life often contradicts the noble sentiments 
ef his books :— 

When the poet Longfellow was a score of 
years younger than he is now, and far less 
famous, he visited London for the first time. 
Among his letters of introduction to people 
of distinction was one from a member of the 
New York press to Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, who was then at the height of his 
popularity. 

Our young countryman, glowing with all 
the fervor of true hero-worship, and blushing 
with all the modesty of true genius, went di- 
rectly with his conventional ‘‘ open-sesame” 


| to the town house of the novelist, and 


chanced to meet that literary exquisite on 
the steps, just going out for a drive. He 
then presented tie fetter, and stood in shy 
But 
Bulwer, with a mere glance at the signature, 
handed it back, saying, haughtily, ‘* Mr. 
Cc has no such acquaintance with me 
as warrants his introducing any one to me.” 





walked past his visitor, entered his carriage 
and drove away. It is comforting to think 
how amply time has avenged that piece of 
Olympian snubbing. The author of ‘* Evan- 
geline” is far more popular in England at 
this day than the author of ‘‘ Pelham.” 


LornD BROUGHAM AND THE QUEEN.—The 
biographers of Lord Brougham have done at 
least justice to his exertions for that re- 
spectable client, Queen Caroline. His de- 
votion to her cause was perhaps a little in 
excess of his devotion to her person. He 
did not want her to come over, and he ex- 
pressed that wish pretty plainly, adding in 
a letter, ‘‘to say nothing of the infernal 
personal annoyance of having such a devil 
to plague me for six months.”” This should 
be inserted as a foot-note at the end of the 
famous thirteen-times written peroration. 





Avoid Green Parer.—We learn by the 
Maine Farmer that Mr. Allen Lambard, of 
Augusta, has lost two valuable calves, and 
has two others dangerously ill, from the ef- 
fects of eating or licking some old house 
paper that was thrown in a corner of their 
pasture, containing a considerable portion 
of green color, A medical gentleman who 
examined the paper said that a square foot 
of its surface coatained poison enough to 
kill four men. 

(# AN Exrvensive TABLE.—The Sultan's 
silver table is to be one hundred and forty- 
eight feet long by sixteen feet broad. There 
is to be a fearfully elaborate centre-piece, 
two feet six inches high, beside end pieces, 
triumphal arches, flower pieces, etc. It wiil 
, beside which $400,000 
will be expended for linen, glassware and 


| accompanying furniture. 


(# At a party, while a young lady was 
playing with peculiar brilliancy of touch, a 
bystander bachelor exclaimed, ** I'd give the 
world for those fingers.” ‘Perhaps you 
might get the whole hand by asking,” said 


| the young lady's observant and manauver- 


ing mamma. The bachelor disappeared— 
through the door. 

(#~ After all, man, the lord of the earth, 
is but a spark of fire, a drop of water, and 
an atom of charcoal. 

¢#~ The height of impudence—Taking 
shelter from the rain in an umbrella shop. 

G2 Nicknames of grand ladies is the 
latest fashion in Paris. The titles range all 
the way from “ the lily,” and ** yellow slip- 
pers,” to “ dirty face,” and ** piggy.” 

¢# A special correspondent of a Dublin 
paper, writing of the Prince of Wales’ visit 
to Ireland, says; ‘* I have told you that the 
disappointment occasioned by the Prince 
aud l’rincess’ late arrival at Kingstown, and 
the absence of illumination till midnight, 
was great. I said to the policeman who had 
charge of the gate-crossing near the station, 
* Prince not come yet * ‘No, sir.’ * What's 
the meaning of his being late * ‘Can't tell. 
sir; Prince can do as he likes, sir; nobody 
to report him, sir.’ ” 

¢a@ Julesburg—one of the mushroom 
* cities” on the line of the Pacific Railroad 
—must be a desirable place for invalids. Of 
the one hundred and fifty deaths occurring 
during the six months of its existence, but 
one was by disease. 

t#@” The man who fell from the deck of 
a vessel did not see stars, bet he did sea 
weed. 
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Living by Rule 

As « Medo-Persian Law, inflexible, is very 
unwise, ally if a person is in rea- 
sonable health. We have given « great mul- 
titude of counsels on the subject of health 
and disease, and in connection with the 
statement that we have not lost an hour 
from our office, on acoount of sickness in a 
quarter of a century and more, many have 
inquired with a deal of interest, ‘‘ Do 
you live up to the rules you give others?” 
Certainly not; man is not a machine, yd 
must be turned in a certain direction’ or it | 
will be destroyed; nor like a locomotive | 
which must run on one fixed track, or not | 
run at all. The Architect of all worlds | 
made us for acting under a great variety of 
circumstances, and in infinite wisdom and 
benevolence has given to man a mechani#fm 
of wonderful adaptability, by which he can 
live healthfully on land or sea; in the valley 
or on the mountain top; in the tropics or at 
the poles ; on the barren rocks or in the rich 
savannas. Our modes of life must be adapt- 
ed to our age, our occupation and the pecu- 
liarities of our constitution. There are cer- 
neral principles which are applicable 

to rg Every man should be regular in his 
habits of eating; should have all the sound 
sleep which nature will take; should be in 
the open air an hour or two every day, when 
practicable, and should have a pleasurable 
and an encouragingly remunerative occupa- 
tion, which keeps him a little pushed, and 
they are happiest who are in this last cate- 
gor) ; at the same time, if a man accustoms 
imself to go to bed at nine o’clock, he need 
not break his neck, or get into a stew, if 
circumstances occur to keep him up an hour 
or two later, now and then; and so with 
eating, exercise and many other things. No 
one ought to make himself a galley slave to 
any observance; occasional deviations from 
all habits are actually beneficial; they im- 


part a pliability to the constitution, give it | 


a greater range of healthful action. Don't 
v into a fit, if dinner is not ready at the 
instant. Deliver us from a machine man, 
a routini«t, ‘‘fer which we ever pray.’ 
Hall's Journal of Health, 


€3™ One day last week a little child fell 
into a cistern at Rochester, while its mo- 
ther's attention was temporarily called from 
it. On missing it the mother commenced 
searching for it, and in the course of five or 
six minutes drew from the bottom of the 
cistern her little one, to all appearances | 
dead, A physician was sent for, and he, 
after three hours of unremitted labor over | 
the child, had the satisfaction of restoring | 
vitality to the chilled frame, Convulsions | 
followed the restoration of vitality, but they 
were soon checked, and the child has since 
fully recovered. The plan pursued was 
wrapping the body in warm flannels and in- 
flating and compressing the lungs. 

CH [t is said that the star lady actors are 
about to hold a meeting to decide how many 
times a bouquet will bear to be ‘ thrown 
over” during the warm weather. They go 
safely through three evenings, with proper 
care, in the cold season. 


THE MARKETS. 


FLOUR—The market continues dull. About 8000 
bbls sold at $7,25@8,50 for superfine; $8,50@9,50 fur 
extra; $9,50@11 for Northweet extra family, the 
latter rate for choice Minnesota; §10@12 for Jenna 
and Ohio family, and $12,50@14 P bbi for fancy 
brands, ac rons to quality. Rye Flour; 200 bbls 
sold at $9,259, 

GRAIN—Prime Wheat continues scarce. 800 bus 
of good to prime old red evld at $2,40@2,50; 2°00 
bus of pew Delaware at $2.4 @2,45; 500 bus of 
co rn amber at $2.55, and a #mall lot of Georgia 

Stee 87 P bus. Rye; 1500 bus of me Penna told 
at $1,80@1, re bus. Corn; 28,000 bus of Weetern 
mibee sold at $1,15@1,17; 500 bus of prime yellow 

4 , 171,20, and small lots of white at $1.12. Oate; 
30, ~ bus of Penna sold at 89@88c, and 8000 bus of 
ht Penna and Delaware at 90@ 9c ® bur. 

1ONS—The market continues quict. Sales 

of meses Pork at $29@29,50, and prime at $25. ty 
packed mess Beef is selling at 50. Bect Hams 
sell at $°27@40 B bbl. Bacon—Sales of plain and 
fancy canvassed hams at 18@Yic ; excelsior hame at 
2c; sides at 1T@ITigc, and shoulders at AGlike BP 
D. Green Meats—Sales of pickled hama at 167% 18e, 
and salt shoulders at 18c. Lard—Sales of "50 bhis 
and tce at 1I8@IswC PD, and kegs at 19@19Wc WD. 
see Sales of solid packed at 14#@22c, and roll at 
15 D, according to quality. Chees one in selling 
at Na we BD. Egger sell at 5 7c BP dozen. 

COTTON— About 860 bales of Middlings sold at 32 
@A4c tor Uplands, and 23@%c Y DB for New Or- 
leane, 

BARK-—Sales of 80 hhde ist No. 1 Quercitron at 
9% Bton. Tanners’ Bark is quoted at $17@20 BP 
cord tor chestnut and Spanish oak. 

BEES W AX—Sales ot yellow at 46@47c B® D. 

FEATHEKS—sales of common and choice west- 
ern are reported at 60@,80¢ @ BD. 

FKUIT—Dried Apples are selling at T@i0e B D. 
Dried Peachee—Sales of quarters at 74 @8%c, and 
halves at 124 @1l4c YD. Pared Peaches range at 
from 10% P Db 

HOPS—dalee ot New York at 15@50c, and Wertern 
at Ha Sie PD 

IKON—In Pig Ironthere is rather more doing, 
Sales of Anthracite at $27@°8 for Nol; and! 
tone of No 2, hard, at §34 ® ton 

SEEDS—6W0 bus Cloverseed sold at $7@7,50 for 
fair to prime Pennsylvania, and §7,50@8 ® bus for 

00d to prime Western. Timothy eell at $2,752 
bus according to quality. Flaxseed sells at $2,65 


choice i) 
PROV 


TAL LOW —Large sales are making at 12c for City 
rendered, and 114 (211 %c B BD for country 

WOOL—There has been a tair business doing. 
400,000 Ds sold at 50635%c for double extra; 418@50c 
for extra; 45@47c for fine; 42045 tor medium; #0@ 
4%c for coarse; 50@5ic for tub; and 40@45c B 
for pulled. 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 

The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
amoun to about 1600 head. The prices realized 
from 94 @10% ee BD. 150 Cows brough< from 945 
to 60 B bead. head were dispored of 
at (rom 4@5 a r . 2096 Hoge sold at from §12,00 
to 14,00 B 100 De. 


MERRY CHIMES. 


By the anthor of “Golden Wreath” and “ Harp of 
Judah ;” containing Inetructions, Exercises and seve- 
ral hundred popular songs, new and sparkling, adapt- 
ed to all occasions, and alive with the epirit of the 





times, including many compositions never before | 
pub ished. Price of ‘ Merry Chimes,” 50 cte., on re- | 


ceipt of which it will be sent, poet-paid. 
Just published by OLIVER DITSON @& CO., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


Eclectic Medical College of Penna. 


Winter Session commences October &, 1568 Thirty 
students = tor 990. No other referencee. 
For particulars, address 
JOSEPH SITES, M. D., 
614 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND SOAP. 


Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap. 


e6-12t 


For doing a family washing in the best and cheap- 
eet manner Guaranteed equal to any in the world! 
Has all the strength of the old rosin soap with the 


mild and lathering qualities of genuine Castile, Try 
this splendid Seap. Sold by the 
ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 
viS-ly Philade!phia 


48 North Front St.. 


- () A DAY FOR ALL.—Stencil Teol 
| Samples free. Address A. J. FULLAM, 
Springtc id, ‘i )yls-4t 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cents a line for the Gret insertion. 
Twenty cents for each additional ineertion. 
G3 Payment is required in advance. 





(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


| Receive their Toas by the cargo from the best Tea 
districts of China and Japan, and scll them in quan 
titles to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 
CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 





ool ONG ( Black), We., e., Me, oust s|ivh 
Mi ) Green and Black) Te., Rec, bent S98. 
ENOLISH BREAKFAST (Hack). me , Se., 


iad TAL (Grose doe., Me., BI, 
you Ria HYSON (Green), @oc., Se, Bl, Oi 10, best 
hes VORED JAPAN, ®o., 1, $110, best 9125 
GUNPOWDER . (Green), best 81 Ow D 


@1 10, best @1 25 





Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COPPER, ®e_, 250, 3 ©. S5e.. best 40. per 
Ib. He eis, Saloons, Bo vrding he mae, keepers, aod Fa 
miles who use large quantitio “oiler, Can econe 
mize in that artiole by oasis « 
F yet and DINNER COFFE 








, whieh we sell at the 





low aie pe of We & Ndrey end warrant to give perfect 
| eatied sees if Trp (Ungreund), de. ade., best 
| 400. . » REEN (1 oroasied), e., H0., So., best 
Sbo Y fb. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire eat- 
| iefaction. If they are not satiefactory, the _ be 
returned, at our expense, within thirty , and 
| have the money refunded. 


4 GREAT AMERICAN TEA €0., 
Noa. 3] and 33 VESEY STREET. 


+ cae Box No, 5643 New Yonrx (rrr. 
iyt 





UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ror 


GENTLEMEN AND THEIR SONS. 
| Question. bi ¥- the LESSSEST Clothing lloure 


Mts ny y - Brown's Oak Hall, at the 
corner of Sixth and Market etrects, 

Whicb Clotbing House has the BEST as- 
sortment? 

Wanamaker & Brown's, Sixth and Market 


streeta. 
Which is the CHEAPEST place to buy 
Clothing for Gents, Boys and Children? 
Wanamaker & Brown's, Sixth and Market 


streets, 

Why ie WANAMAKER & BROWN'S the 
largest Clothing House In the city? 

Because it contains more rooms and 
covers a larger space than any other 
house in this line of trade in Philadel. 
phia. Beridcs this, it is largest in eonee 
of eclling more goods than any other 
Clothing House in the city 

Why do Wanamaker & Brown have the 
BEST arsortment? 

Because they always have the largcet 
number of garmente on band for cue- 
tomers to make selections from, and 
an a Ge are alwaye FRESHER, a 

usiness keeping a steady flow of 
— * to theircountere all the time. 

Why is Wanamaker & Brown'sCHEAPER 
than other places? 

Because their system of doing businers, 
buying in fret bande, gives them great 
advantages, and oe Very large sales 
afford moderate 

Do have — goods “READY 
MADF,” as well as lower grades? 

All Qualities and Styles are kept on hand 
in all the rizes. 

Do they have BOYS’ CLOTHING? 

An IMMENSE assortment. They have 
recently added a large room on the first 
floor (#0 that parents do not have to go 
up stairs), and have a splendid stock of 
Boys’ Garibaidis, Biemarcker, and every 
description of Children’s Clothing. 

Tiow can I be eatinfied ee all tale le sot 

Very eastly—by simply going to Oak Ila 
a the soreer of Sixth and Market 
streets, and EXAMINING FOR YOUR- 
SELF. Messre, Wanamaker & Brown, 
and their Saleemen and Clerke will treat 
you with the utmort politeness, whe 
ther you wirh to purchase or not. 

apl8-Tteow 


ESTEY'S COTTAGE ORGANS 


have the 
FINEST TONE, 
more 
POWER, 
and it takes 
LESS MONKY 
to buy them than 
any other 
INSTRUMKST 
in the market. 
Great inducements 
offered to Sup 
day-echools and 
churches. A libe 
~ral disconnt made 
toclergymen. send 
for a circular and 





Answer. 
| Question. 
Anewer. 
Question. 
| Anewer. 
Question. 


| Abewer. 


Question. 


Apewer. 


Question. 


Answer. 


Question. 





| Answer. 


Question. 
Anewer. 


Question. 
Abawer. 











| price list. E. M. BRUCE, 
18 North Seventh Stre« A 
mar7-tf Philadelphia 


GRANT AND COLFAX 


HMEADQUABTERS FOK 
Campaign Books, Engravinge and 
Badger. We havethe beet apd mort 
gona Live oy Garant by Hon. 4. 

. Headley; aleo an authentic work 
of the Live anp Times oF Cotrax 
with asplendid Stecl Portrait—pub 
lished under hie sanction. 
Cenis—given to every subecriber to 








our Life of Grant. steel Engravinge 
Badges and Medale of all kinds fur- 
nished at jobbing rates. Send 5 
cents for four samples of Badges. Active agents can 
make $200 per month THEA T &CO., Publishers, 
| 654 Broadway, New York. jy4-8t 
' 
a — —— 
| GENTS WANTED for the WEARING 


Irieh 
It* con- 


OF THE GREEN, or Sketches of 
Character. The greatest book published. 
tente are deeply interesting an 
| fully read by every one. The immense demand 

for thie great work stamps it the most eucees*{al book 
out. It is decidedly the book for the times. 
It fully iMustrates OFfid Ireland, and abonndes in 
| Memance, Imcidenmt and Wit, showing the 
Patrietism and Devotion, the Truth aod 
Ferver of that warm-hearted people; containigg 
400 pages, over 100 illustrations. Bound in loth, 
green and gold. Price $ Ayente wanted every 

where. Exclusive territe riven. Send forcireular 
and terme. WILLIAM PL INT, Pu blisher No. 26 
South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. my’ om 





























4 Sheets.” Priv 1 ior 25 cepts 
Circulars free Address “A BAR BE & BRO., Port 
Byyon, lle 7 
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HELMBOLD'S 
GENUINE PREPARATION. 


ri 
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RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


Dr. J. A. Sumnman, Artistic Surgeon, peapestinily notifies his petionts, and the large namber of afficted 


reons who have called at his office daring 





“Highly Conceatrated” 


COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU, 


A POSITIVE AND SPECIFIO REMEDY 
FOR DISEASES OF THE 


BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, AND 
DHNOPSICAL SWELLINUS, 


FEERERESE 


{hen 
EE igre 


The medicme inere. y= 
@xcitesn the abe ate depo 


t ithy og restie ‘on -— on She the 
watery OF onicarenue 
largements are sin depoat 


‘re c yt oor ra = 
tion, ant is taken ty 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 


ror We asees, WITH THE An Nee re 





ladiapositionto exertion, [es of p 

wen ol memory, piboulty r Treashing. 
Weak nerves, Webduie: 

Ho. ror of disease efuiness, 


Dimnees of vision, 


am in 
E waning the Mody 
Kruptions on she face 
Pai id countenance. 





al inesitude of the 
muscalar avstem 
These symetoma. if allows d to coon. which this me 
dicine invar ably remoy es, sven follow 


FATUITY, EPILEPTIC FITS, 
in one of which the pa‘ient may expire, 


ony that theg, are nut [requeatly fwilowed by 
ant ireful d seases 


INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION? 
Tne ReEconDs or Tie INSANE AsYLUMS 


aud the melancho!y deaths by Consumption vear ample 
witness to the truth of the aese tion. 


The constitution, once affected with 


ORGANIC WEAKNESS, 


requires the aid of medicine to strengthen and invigorate 
the system, whiok 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 
INVARIABLY DOES 


A TRIAL WILL Convince THE Most SKEPTICAL, 


In many affections pecolinr to females 
THE EXTRACT BUCHU 
is unequalled by ary other remedy 


NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


MMMMM MMMMM 
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Take no more Balsam, Mercury. or Unpleasant Medi 
cine for Unpleasaut nud Dangerous Diseases. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
IMPROVED ROSE WASH 


CURE THESE DIRSKASES, 
in all their stages, at ‘ittle expense little or bo change 
in diet, no incon vVeR' ence, hud no ea posure 


BBUHRREEK 
KBE BBBBEE 


HREKBARKB 
BUBB 


Use Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


tor all affections and diseases of the Urinary 
Organs, whether eale: ing in 
MALE OR FEMALE, 
no matter of how tow standing liseaeses of these 
organs require the aid of # Diuretio 


~ -L . ’ 7 a) ! 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHL 
1S THE GREAT DIURETIC, 
and le certain to bave the desired effect In all diecasce 
for which it ts recommended, Feidence of the moat 
responsible and reliable character u ail accumpany 
the medicine. 
Oooo 
qm 
tpn (pone 
fron cron 
ooo 
Ooo 
Ooo 
Ooo ooo 
coda 
O000 


‘* PHYSICIANS,” PLEASE “ NOTICE!” 


I make no ** secret of “ ingredienta.”’ 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 


« composed of Buchu. Cubeta and Juniper Herries, 
aeie cect with great care, 


PREPARED IN VACUO, 
By 11.1. HELMBOLD, 


Practical acd Analytical Cheaist, aod Sole Manufae 
turer 


Helmbold’s Genuine Preparation, 
lL, 
I, 
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AFFIDAVIT. 
e me. en alderman of the 


Personally appeareo be’ 


city of Phi ade prin, HOT tle mbod, who, beung duly 
eworn dAh any hia p epars! oy gy no narcetic. wo 
mereur og om njuryouse d-uge, but ar 
“_— disihe it UECMBOLD. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this Zid day of No 
vember, 1694 We P HIBRARD. aiderman, 
Ninth ar alwve Race, Phiiade! phia 
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PRICE 9125 PER BOTTLE, OR SIX FOR @6.% 
Delivered tus ay ® birens © 9 packed fram oteer- 
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H. T. "HELMBOLD'S 


DRUG aND CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE 
5601 Broadway, Yew York, 


HELMBOLD’S 11 DICAL DEPOT, 
No. 101 Seuth Tenth %t., Philada., Pa. 


BEWARE OF COUN’ ham™ ASDUNPRIN 
CIVLLD UPALEKS 
who er deaver to . ¥ * 
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No. G91 Broadway 


abecnce, anxious to roorive the 
has returned from his professional visit to Havana, aad will be 


a4 of bie experience, that 
teecive them at his office, 


Dr. Sumnman's luventions are the only established, secure, and comfortable radical curatives for Hernia, or 


Ruptare, tn all its varied forme and stages, 
disease 
Dr. Surnman ie the founder of the “ Marado 


in persons of every age, without 


to the duration of the 
" Havana, Coba, established several years since for 


the treatment, by hit method, of this moet terrible of all haman aftictions, where, from the 
> = ntion, the aflicten loted, rather than trust themecives to the care of bis paptia, hie ported! 2 
ay ° 

Dever ee with photographic mui erinetene a 


of two postage stam 









) PALMER = 


paTENTs. BEST IN i. ry 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

109 CHESTNUT STREET & 

<2 PHILADELPHEA. 2 


ADORESS THE itvENI OR 
OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Prcs* A. AL CS 


These inventions stand approved asthe “beet” by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Soctetics of 
the world. the fave ntor ot_boving been honored with 

award ¥IFT L 


D AND SILVER 

RDALA (or ‘First Priaee”), including the GREAT 

EDALS of the WORLD'S EXHIRITIONS IN 

LONDON AND NEW YORK: aleo the mort Ho- 

ot the preet SOCIETY OF SUR 

GEONS OF PARIS, giv ns," hie Patents place above 
the ENGLISH and FREN 


Da. PALMER gives pereopal attention to the buel 
nees of hie profession, # by men of the beat 
qualifications and greatest ex ence, He le epecial 
ly commissioned by the GOVERNMENT, and har 
the sof the prominent OFFICERS of the 

wey and and NAVY. SIX MAJOR4iENERALS and 
an than a thourand lees dieti lehed offlcere and 
soldiers have worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
duty, while etill ai numbers of eminent Lng | 





are, by their Ailing import 
effectually their misfortune. 


Ali Genuine “ PALMER LIMBS” have the 
name of the mventor afired, 

— which contain the New Rules for 
Amputations, and full information for sone in 
want o — Sa event free to applicants, mail or 
otherw 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and al! por 
sone interested, ie mort respectfully solicited, 

The well-known LINCOLN AKM te aleo made 
solely by this hoy Thie Arm bee the pe 
tronage of the U. 8. GOVERNMENT, 

To avold the Imporition of PIRATICAL COPY. 
IST'S, apply only to Da. PALMEK, as above directed. 

octu-ly 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PREMIER ARTISTE 


IN 
IFAIRN. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMKK VENT! 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES 
Instructions to enable Ladice and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy. 





For Wigs, Inches. | Toupecs and Sealpa, 


No. 1.— The round of the’ nehea. 
ead, No. 1..-From_ forehead 
% From  forchend back ae far ae bald 
over the head to, “ 2% -4Over forehead as 
peck. far ae required, 
“ 8.From ear to car “ &..Over the crown 
over the ton. | of the head. 


4... From ear to ear 

round the lorvhe ad.| 
He hae always ready for enle a splendid stock of 
Gente’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizote, braids, Curls, &c., beautifully manutac- 
tured, and as cheap as any ertablishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re 

celve attention. 

Private roome for Dycing Ladics' and Gentlemen's 


Hatr. not-eowly 
THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
PITTSFIELD, MABSS., 


Offers onmaten anvantaane to Pollcy-holdere than 
any company to this country. 


Inconronatep A. D, 1801. Cuanten Prarervat. 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President 
BENJ. CHICKERING, 
JACOB L. GREENE, Asst. Sec'y 


Secretary 


61,000,000 
600,000 


Dividends paid annually, on the Contribution Plan, 
from 2% to 70 per cent 

All the profits are divided among the Policy-holdere 

Divide nde id to Policy holders thie year §.u , 000, 

The BDEKKSHIIME was the rinet Comrant in the 
United Stater to make ALL of ite lulicles NON 
FORKFEITABLE. 

Kvery Policy issued by thie Company since April, 
A. D. 1501, le NON-PrOmPrEITaaLe, ales expressed in 
the Policy 

An Annual Payment Life Policy le wot forfeited by 
fallure to pay Premiam when dur, but it ls continacd 
in torce uuder the Massachusetts Law of April, lel 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35, 


One annual payment will continue the policy in force 
two yeare and three daya. 

Two annual payments will continue the 
force tour years and twelve days 

Three annual payments will continue the policy in 
force #ix yeare and twenty-seven days 

Four annual payments wiil continur 
force eight goare and forty #ix dayr 

Five angual payments will continge 
force ten years and Ofty- «ix dave 

Six annual payments with out\pue the policy in force 
twelve years and forty one gaye 

Ninetcen annual payments will continue the policy 
in force thirty years and 161 day 
All Kndow ment and Limited Vayment Life P ea 

are eftitled toa “PAID UP NON FORFEITABLE PuLu 

after one Annas! Premium hae been paid 

WM. H. GRAVES, 
General Agent and Attorney for Vennaylvania, 
320 WALNI T St, Philadelphia, Pa 


Asacts . . . 
Aunual Income . . . . 


policy |a 


the policy in 


the policy in 


W. HAKKY MILLER, Special Avent 
W. HSMP, M.D, Medical Examiner, 
febs-ly 815 S/KUCE St, Philadelphia, Pa 


tw AGENTS WANTED 


DAY. cents 
Local cad Arenett ny 
oyment. No capital required 
(0. 78 Narsau w.. X oo Yeu 


wanted, Male and 
Husiners new 
Address 

yytly 


S25 
st ) mp 


KEEN ks 


— 





PHOTOG HAP III peasm ares 
of the moet celebrated person 

tur 10 cents Addrers BLACKIE & 4°) 

New York f ' 


DOO 
ro ulwa 


740 


1m 


r cre AW An ex 
~ ht Hale inte 
wel Or Ware Mailed 
$ licea J. Jd asct roo 
1 or 2 in 


ANESES CURLING 
pot aad for Carting +i 


NNISON. Bo 


ADIs An® i ENTE. ' “EN EMPLOY 


abp i sinewe. Ve t No riek 
- son opedt ’  Pietures ona (at ygnes vent for 

ents, twiee ae many Meente, MANSON LANG 
4 Colamtia St, New York Cit tm) Gen 





8,500,000 Customers in Four wom 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
Having the largest capital, most expe 


tlenced ba 
ers, and extensive trade of any concern in the Dollar 
Sale business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


In every Lnetance, and aleo the beet selection of Goods 
ever offered at 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


No other concern Aas any show wherever our 
paeats are eeliin Our matio, “ Prompt and He- 
liable.” Male and female agente wanted tn city and 


evuntry. 
TIIE LADIES 


Are particularly requested to try our nlar clab 
system of selling all kinds of DRY A FANCY 
GOODS, DRESS Par TKUNS, COTTON CLOTH, 
CASTORS, SILVER PLATED GOODS, WATCHES 
&e, (Retabliehed 1s4.) A patent pen fountain » 
a check denc ~y~4 an article to be eold fora ——- 
10 cte., 80 for $2, @ for $4, 60 for 946, 100 for 
sont by mall, presents to getter up, (wort 7 
per cont, more than those sent by any other concern, 
according to size of club. Send ae a trial club, oF i 
not do not fall to send for a circular 
R..Our sale should wot be claeeed with New 

York dollar je welry ralee or bogus ‘lea Companies,” 

as it le pothing of the sort 

RASTMAN a | ing 
my%2 3m Hanover St, Ce 


AL L FOR $5. 
One Piece Bleached Sheeting, 


One Piece Brown Sheeting, 


And Descriptive Slips of SIXTY ARTICLES fof 
vale at ONE DOLLAT each, will be sent to any per’ 
eon that will rend we FIVE DOLLARS 

‘L bie beats all the 


REVOLUTIONS IN TRADE 
ever heard of im the world! 


WEARE OOMING 
TO OFFER BETTER BARGAINS 


Than any other Dollar Cencern in 
the Country. 
We send PESCHIPTIVE SLIPB anda PRINTED 
SCTILIED' LE of Goods we have Lor sale at ONE DOL. 
LAK KACH, 


FREER OF ALL CHARGES. 


We do not require any one to send ne ten conte in 
afivance (or $10 either) and then rend a printed slip 
stating that the porron ean recelve lor upe dollar a 
Toy Flute valued at $2, but really worth bat 10 centa, 
or a Perfumed Glove Box worth 8 conte 

We ure no euch trash ip OUK DOLLAR BALE. 
Our cireulare state fair and equare the articles which 
will be sent for the money received, 

Send us65 and give us a trini, er be 
eure and send fer a Circular befere ere 
dering cleewhere. 

FARNHAM & CO., 
No, #4 Friend ®., Boston, Masa. 


BELLS. 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


-n~, CHURCH BELLS, 
/, ‘ Chimes and Betis of all Mace for 
Churehes, Factories, Academies, 
Bteambosta, Plaatatioas, Leso- 
motives, &e. 

Made of Pure Boll Metal, 
(Ovpper oot Te) 
"soUwTiNOs, Ths waar ty Can, 
FULLY WAKRANTED, 

Por Crecvians Aponnes 


JONES & CO., Trev, N.Y 


_——— 


jy4-tt 









aug™-ly 


$10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 


GOOD AGENTS wanted to introduce our new Stan 
Suvrtig bewine Machine Stitch alide on both 
sides, The only fret class, low priced machine tn 
the market, We wit conston Maca ee to rerpon 
sible partics AND EMPLOY EXENGETH AGENTS ON 4 


Satany. Full particalare and sample work furn shed 
on application. Addrese W. G. WILSON & ©©., 
Cleveland, Obie; Boston, Mare, or St. Loale, Mo 


mye it 





TE°aats 8S NO FEU VERE GE! By sending 
cents, and elimp, with age, height, color of eyes 
and hair, you will recetve, by retarn mall, a correct 
pileture of your futare hashond of wife, «ith name 
and date of morriage. Addrees W FOX, Fr oO 
Drawer No. 40, Fuitoaville, New York my2 17 


RUNTIONS NAD NAILS ete, cured 

by Der. J Iiriggs, 2 Mroed@way cor. 

Fulton. Briggs’ ( uratice, a relintle 
) 


remedy, Sold everywhere. by mall, © ¢, and 61 2, 


HRADACHE, NEUMALGIA 
HULUMATISM, ke cured by 
HRIGOS Allewantor a rellen 


ble remedy. Bolieverywhere, We A@1 Samples free 
by kaxpress Dr J. BitIGGS & Co. 20 broadway N.Y 


jetly 


SUMNTITE TE FOM SABRATOGAA 
é watts. Couotase Merunenine ath 
Vimasant! CitmaTe or Maunmeta In 6 02. bot 
in powder. ‘Thie Magnesia ie a mild purygative 
ent, very acoeptable to the stomach for sick 
sour or sick stomach, and all febrile 
by FRENCH KICHAKDS & ©0, 
Prepared by ARTHUR Ko 
New York my ¥ om 


tlee 
and aper 
headache 
For wale 
cod met draggtete 

GEMS, 193 Spring ., 


NE 


Every Young 
who har any 
have 2 payee of 
to Agente free, by 
N. Jereey 


S330) HOOT Ape 


re to accumuiat : th. ‘an 


dcaizable latermat ‘and terme 
addressing WOOD & OU, Vert 
my loéon 


won, 


Ww. moan! town rere mar 


ye ny 
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eu? ‘ ’ it Le secret of 
How tuts ! nathead ff . 
j \ LLViS & 60... 78 N 1a 
t i " 
GUNTS NEED to ell t) NEW 
ban O00 . . yt ahd a at value te fan 
4 le t F Send 4 etam 
t § « ‘ ’ posted 
“EPHRAIM BI KNOWN 
"t Jowell, Musas. 
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A—wee an of sweet seventeen . 

B—wee the room im which she was 
seen 

C—was the devoted to cards, 


Chaperone 
D—was the Deux Tempe with Doyle of the 
Guarda. 


F —was her , of fine rolling black, 
F—was the Fan that Doyle would not give 


G—was her Glove, of exquisite kid, 

H—wee the Hand it eo spitefully bid 

1 —erag the Ice the fair ange! demanded, 
J—was the Juvenile rushing to hand .t. 
K—was her Kerchief, of exquisite art, 
L—was the Lace that formed the chief 


u~oc at Maid that sat through the 


dances, 
N—wae the Nose she turned up at sly 


O— was the Olga-walte, then in ite prime, 


P-was the t who could not keep 
time ] 
Q—the Quadrilles that should have been 
Lancers, 
R—the Remarks that wore made on the 
dancers ! 
&—was the Supper they went toin pairs, | 
Twas the Twaddle they talked on the | 
etairea | 
U— was the Uncle who paid, “ Let's be ° 
going,” 
V—was the Voice the fair angel said 
“No” in 
W—was the Waiter who stayed very late, 
X—was bie Exit which waan't quite, 
straight 
Y—was the Yawn which comes after the 
7—stanta tor 2 thing at all Ruwa 
,—@landa for Zero—nothing at a Aunty. 


Perget his Name. 

A conceited fellow by the name of Head, 
in making New Year's calls in a certain city, | 
made the acquaintance of a young Ialy 
upon whom he flattered himself he had 
effected a very decided impression. He felt | 
that he was irresistible to the sex, anyhow, 
but in this particular instance he was confi 
dent that be had accomplished a complete 
conquest. Not to be too cruel to the damsel 
whom he imagined to be languishing over 
his absence, he called upon her again after 
the new year was a week or so old. That 
he might feast upon the surprise and joy 
she would evince on discovering who i 
caller was, he refrained from giving his 
name to the servant who answered his ring, 
but instructed her to tell Miss —— that a 
very particular friend desire! an interview 
He was ushered into the parlor, and aftera 
brief delay the young lady whom he sup 
posed to be rapidly ~ _r dissolution 
on his account, entered, 

She paused on the threshold and looked 
embarrassed Ile expected that, but con 
trary to his expectations, no blush of emo 
tion or gleam of recognition, even, lighted 
her countenance 

* Don't you remember me?" said he, put 
ting on the amile which he had imagined had 
melted her young and susceptible heart 
upon their at meeting. * Son know I 
called here last New Year's with a party in 
a four horse sleigh Y" 


“Oh, yea,” said the young lady, who | 


didn't appear in the least crushed by the re 
collection, “I remember. Your face did 
look familiar, but your name—" 


a 
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LVIDENT. 
—** Well, aunty, how do you think the seaside agrees with me *" 





** Lor’, my love, it's made quite a man of you 


Z AGRICULTURAL. 


A Werd te the Beye. 
It is now haying time, a season of the 
year when all hands must be lively. You 
will be called upon to drive the horses for 











Enigma. 
I am com of 31 letters, 
My 2, 12, 14, 4, was an emperor of Rome. 
My 22, 27, 18, 22,3, 7, 5, is a poem by Sir 





the mowing machine and rake. Don't be 
too rash with them. Let everything move 








th 





BED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 


Dear little children, wandering down the 


paths, 
When all the meadow lands are bright 
with these, 
Fill both their hands with the red clover 
blooms, 


Finding a deeper sweetness than do bees. 


And Tl? 

Unwatched 

grow, 

But with faat-throbbing heart, I linger long 

Where, through the grass, the clover blos 
noms glow 


I pass the fair June roses by 
; let the tri-colored violets 


1 used to pluck them, too, in other days; 
But, ah, not now—never on earth again ! 
Grow, little globes of brightness, unafraid, 
Kreathing your fragrant lives out in the 
glen 


I would not dare to touch you, lest my 
hands 
Should stain the whiteness of a thought 
that comes 


So near to me, so very near and dear, 


And amilea forever from 


blooms! 


your purple 


I know not if in wilfulness, or love 
Of something hid in you, she placed you 
there, 
I can remember only that she wore 
A fragrant clover blossom in her hair. 


* Don't you remember my name!" in- | 


quired the heart-pulverizer, with an air of 
} mae chagrin. 

1 have almost got it,” anid the lady, 
with a puarled amile ‘It ien't Brown Y" 

“No, indeed. But really, madam, thin is 
not very flattering to me, your forgetting 
my name. T-imagined that I had made a 
decited impression.” 

* Ro you did, se you did," the lady hasten 
edtosay “ Ktranve that your name should 
have escaped me, though, 1 was thinking 
of it just before you rang. Don't tell me 
what it if Tehall think of it in a minute 
Really, this is quite mortifying, what has 
become of my memory and she trotted 
her pretty little foot tmpatiently Bn the 
carpet 

* Bat let me give you a hint,” said My 
Head, whore mortification was rapidly in 
creasing 

* Well, just a little hint 
of your fame in a minute anyhow 
least hint in the world will do” 

Now, then, what do I « arry 
dere?” quer ‘l Il. vd 

A moment's pugried reflection, then her 
face brightening up, she advances toward 
him with outstretched ni 
exclaims 


“Way, Mr. Squash, how do you de? 


I should think 


just the 


on my shoul 


and cordially 


Am Erieh Verdict. 


There wae aman bef an Irish jury or 
his trial for murder, It was a bull of a 
trial, for the defence produced in court, 
alive and well the man who was said to have 
been killed. But the trial went on, and the 
pyary went out, and not te be daunted by 
any tur h little fact as th presence alive of 
kd have been dead, they 


the man who «ho 
brought the prisoner in guilt 


‘How's this!” says the judg there 
has been no murder; the man i« alive in 
court.” 

“Well, your honor,” sail t fo 
“the jury is convinced that the prisoner 


did net murder this man, but he ia a 
dangerous person. lam «ure he hilled my 
gray mare--and we believe that hangin, 
him is neces ary for the peace of the coun 
try 


The Menseons. 


“ 2 ” 
Why is it, John,” asked a lady teacher 


of one of her primary class in botany, * that | 


the flower of a dairy is alw ays on the top of 
a stalk looking up *" 

** J can't tell,” was the decisive answer 

** Next,” said the teacher 

** 1 don't know,” replied the second 

“IT guess I've got it,” said an urchin at 
the foot of the class 

** Well, what do you say, Ralph '" 

“1 think,” said the boy, looking down 
upon the floor, ‘it's for the same reason that 
the yy waterfall is always on the 
top of a stalk, look up; ‘cause i's the 
fashion |" = 

A Sxaxe Srony.—Old Deacon Sh 
never told a lie, but he used to relate hice 
He was standing one day beside a frog pond 
—we have his word for it—and saw a arge 
garter snake make an attempt upon an enor 
mous bull frog. The snake seited one of 
the oe A | pane the , to be on 
e ws cahip, « t him by the 
tall, and both comeneneel Socioniet one 
another until nothing was left of them 


| Feminine Alfectation. 
| There is a certain kind of affectation very 
common among pretty women: and this is 
the affectation of not knowing that they 
are pretty, and not recognizing the effect of 
their beauty on men. Take a woman with 
bewildering eyes, say, of a maddening sire 
and shape, and fringed with long Inshes that 
distract you to look at; the creature knows 
that her eves are bewildering, as well as she 
knows that fire burns and that ice melt«; 
she knows the effect of that trick she ha 
with them,—the sudden uplifting of the 
heavy lid, and the swift, full gaze that «bh 
gives right into aman's eyes. She has prac 
tised it often in the glass, and knows to a 
inathematical nieety the exact height to 
which the lid must be raised, and the exact 
fixity of the gaze. She khnowe the whole 
meaning of the look, and the stirring « 
men's blood that it creates; but if you apea 
to her of the affect of her trick. she puts on 
an air of extremest innocence, and protest 
her entire ignorance as to anything hor eyes 
may eavor mean; andif vou press her hard 
she will look at you in the same way for 
your own benefit, and deny at the very mo 
ment of offence Various other tricks ha 
she with those bewildering eves of her 
each more perilous than the other to men’ 
peace, and all unsparingly employed, no 
r this is the wo 
man whe fthirt to the extreme limites, ther 
ewdidenly draw 
Chany 
with looks and «miles, and pretty doubtful 


matter what the result i} 
aupand!d eave che meant? 
Step by top eh has lel vou on, 
of two mear 


pirases always susceptible 


ings, the one for the ear by mere w lth 
other for the heart by the accompanimen 
of look and manvrer, which are intangible 
Step by step she has drawn vou deeper andl 
deeper into the maze, wh } has pote 
before as your decoy: then, when she has 
vou safe he raises her eves for t! last 
tine, complains that yeu have mistaken her 
eruelly, and that she has meant nothing 
re than any one else might mean; and 


co to repair her mistake 
marry You No; she is en 


rival, who cou } 


what can iit 
Lave you 
wel to you 


’ nia his thon 
to your hundreds; and what a pity 
that you had ®t seen this all along, and 
that you should have so misunderstood her! 
HKesides, what is there about her that you or 
anybody should lowe * 

Ofall the many affectationsef women, this 
| affectation of their own harmleasness, when 
| beautiful, and of their innocence of design 
; when they practice their arta for the dis 
| comfiture of men, is the most dangerous 
j and the most disastrous. But what can one 
j say tothem’ The very fact that they are 
| dangerous disarms a man's anger and blinds 
| his perception until too late That men 

love though they suffer, is the woman's 
}triamph, guilt, aud « ndonation; and so 

long as the trick succeeds it will be prac- 
} tised. Another affectation of the same fa- 
| mily is the extreme friendliness and famili- 
| arity w hich some women adopt in their man- 
| ners towards men. Young girls affect an 
| almost maternal tone to boys of their own 
| age, OF @ year or so oller; and they, too, 
|when their wiser elders remonstrate, de- 
| clare they mean nothing, and bow hard it is 
that they may not be natural. This form of 
affectation, once begun, continues through 
life, being too convenient to be lightly dis- 
carded; and youthful matrons not long out 
of their teens assume a tone and ways that 


mal) 








| slightest trace of any wound or scar, no | 


would about befit middle age counselling | 
giddy youth, and that might by chance be 
dangerous even then if the * Indian sum- 
mer” was specially bright and warm. 


Strange Freaks of Lightning. 
Lightning, like light, furnishes another 
wonderful succession of marvels. How deli- 
cate, how subtle! It performs its work some- | 
times with searcely a touch. It is a most 
extravagant idea to compare the causes of 
thunder and the effects of lightning to the | 
noise and effects of cannon and cannon-ball ; 
we are face to face with an essentially supe- 
rior force. It might be said that it consti- 
tutes a transition between this one and a 
better one; in fact, it is really subject to | 
transcendental laws which our weak intelli- 
gence cannot grasp, 
Bodies have been killed repeatedly by 
lightning, and they have not given the 


slight touch of a burn or a contusion, no hint | 
of the way by which the bird sprang from 
its confinement, Delicate and most subtle, 
we have said, has often been ita work. Think 
of it melting a bracelet from a lady's wrist, 
yet leaving the wrist untouched; think of 
it melting instantly a pair of crystal goblets 
suddenly, without breaking ‘them. Arago 
tells how the lightning one day visited the 
shop of a Suabian cobbler, did not touch the 
arlizan, but magnetized all his tools. One 
can well imagine the immense dismay of the 
poor fellow; his hammer, pincers and aw! 
attracted the needles, pins and tacks and 
nailx, and caused them to adhere firmly to | 
the tools. The amazed shoemaker thought | 
that everything in the shop was suddenly 
bedevilled, or else that he was dreaming. 

And there are several well-authenticated 
easce like this, showing that iron can be ren 
dered magnetic by the cleetric current. We 
read of a mwerchant of Wakefield, who had | 
placed in a corner of his room a box of 
knives and forks, and iron tools, destined to | 
be sent to the colonies; in came the light 
ning, struck open the box, spread all the 
articles on the Hoor, and it was found, when | 
they were picked up, that every one had ac 
properties—they had all been 
affected by the subtie touch of the current. | 
Some remained intaet, others were melted, | 
but they tad all been rendered more or less | 
rrimernie . so that Chere was not a single nail 
but might have served the pur 
Hither s Compass, 





quire I new 


in the lvex | 
phone ofad 
SOULTMING LEGT. 


"G no, the freshness of my youthful 


( ‘ tender or sublime; 
Gore it that wealth is worth its 
‘ 
Or aught [hol » good as what I've lost; 
fione are ¢ and the nameless rrace 
Phat onee | worshipped in dear Nature's 
i 
G 1 ty musie that of vore 
Swept t i the woods or rolled upon the 
7 
Gone the de of plory in men's breath, 
lo waf naine beyond the dec} of 
Gone ta the « that in the darkest day 
saw |} ' i orrow with empuarpling 
G ‘ ‘ ne, on which my heart 
\ i : 
G tor ever, to the awful Past; 
, ten” 
Oh, coward to repine' 
Thou e if Love indeed be thine’ 


Simple Mule for Preserving Pars, 

Ladies are often anxious about keeping 
furs free from motha, during the summer 
months Some one mivertises to send the 
requisite information for one dollar 

Darkness is all that is necessary. The 
‘‘miller,” the eges from which moths are 
hatched, o ly moves in light, the moths 
themselves work in darkness, Hang the 
furs in a very dark closet and keep the doors 
shut; keep it always dark, and you can 
have no trouble. But, as closet doors are 
sometimes left open, the better way is to 
enclose the articles loosely in a paper, put | 
this in a pillow-case, or wrap around a cloth, | 
an] hang it up in a dark closet. Camphors, 
spices or perfumes are of no use. Continual | 
darkness is sufficient. And do not take out 
the furs in June or July to give them an | 
*‘ airing,” for even them cometh the enemy, 
and it may be that, in fifteen minutes after | 
exposure, it has deposited a hundred eggs. | 
If you consider an ai indispensable, give 
the furs a good switching, and put them 
quickly back. 


{#™ A boy in England was blown by the 
wind across a railroad track just in time to 
be run over and killed. 

C@™ Cast no dirt into the well that has 
given you water when you were thirsty. 





| beans form a compound of substances pecu- 


| a small family for a day with good etrength- 
| ening food. 


| it, or it will be very poor. 


along steadily and smoothly. No machinery 
can go by jerks without being destroyed. Be 


|up early in the morning #0 as to work as | 


much as possible in the cool of the day, and | 
go to bed as early as possible and secure all 
the asleep you can. If you are learning to 
use a hand scythe don't whet it over your | 
shoulder but under it. A slip of the snath 
may spoil your shoulder. Take good care 
of the hand rakes and forks. Learn to stow 
a load of hay well, so it shall look in food 
shape and ride over rough ground without 
being thrown off with you beneath it. Learn 
to do ‘aa light work nimbly, your heavy 
work slowly. Whatever you have to <o, try 
and do it as well as anybody else, if you 
cannot doas much. Rapidity of motion is 
secured by first carefully watching the mo- 
tion of things. Keep an cye on the garden 
and pull ap the weeds and give them to the 
igs. It promotes their health and growth. 
vastly, remember that you are now laying 
the foundations for a solid manhood. A boy 
that works well through haying will be 
likely to thrive anywhere.— Maine Farmer. 
—_ 
Pumpkins Amongst Corn. 
Almost all * old fashioned” farmers” take 
off a crop of pumpkins from their corn fields, 
much to the annoyance of the theorist who 
demonstrates to his entire satisfaction that 
the one crop must detract from the full force 
of the other. But the most careful experi- 
ments show no loss to the corn. The same 
weight results from an acre, with or without 
the pumpkins, It docs at first thought seein 
as if it ought not to be so, If it take just 
so many bushels of corn to fatten a hog, it 
is not clear how we are to fatten two from 
the one quantity. This is the argument of 
the theorizer. But the facts are as we have 
stated; and the reason probably is, that the 
pumpkins and corn feed on entirely different 
foods in the soil, so that the one can go on 
without the other. 





Wuat Become oF THE BUMBLEREES ?— 
In reply to this question, C, V. Riley, the 
state entomologist of Missouri, says through 
the Country Gentleman, that ‘they all die 
off on approach of winter, except a few fe- 
males who quit their nests and hibernate in 
any sheltered place they can find. These 
scattering females are the Methuselahs, so 
to epeak, of their race, and with wonderful 
single exertion dig the holes in which they 
lay the foundation for a new colony, by 
forming their oval, unevenly built cells, and 
depositing eggs, which produce workers. 
These soon develope sufficiently to help her, 
and carry out her plans after she is dead.” 


To HorsemMen.—A correspondent of the 
Scientific American gives this advice te 
horsemen: Whenever they notice their 
horse directing his ears to any point what- 
ever, or indicating the slightest disposition 
to become afraid, let them, instead of pull- 
ing the rein to bring the horse towards the 
object causing its nervousness, pull it on the 
other side. This will instantly divert the 
attention of the horse from the object which 
is exciting his suspicion, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the horse will pay no 
more attention to the object, from which he 
will fly away if forcibly driven to it by pull- 
ing the wrong rein. 





Pork AND BFANS.—The cheapest and 
most nutritious vegetable used for food is 
beans. Prof. Liebig says that pork and 


liarly adapted to furnish all that is neces- 
sary to support life. A quart of beans costs 
say 15 cents; half a pound of pork, 10 cents 
This, as every housekeeper knows, will keep 


Four quarts of beans and two 
pounds of corned beef, boiled to rags, in 50 





quarts of water, will furnish a good meal to 
40 men at a cost of $1—two cents and a half 
a meal, 


OLD Ewrs.--In reply to questions by a 
correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, ** Wool | 
Grower” says: Breeding ewes will fatten 
well at even ecictht years of age—if their | 
teeth are yet good. Merinos fatten all the | 
better for being at least four years old. 


Much the best plan in fattening breeding | 


ewes is to let them go unbred, Merino 
sheep have to be fattened in the summer | 
and fall, then grained strongly through the 
winter to make them keep what they have 
Quite old and broken-mouthed ewes can be | 
fattened only on good grass and corp meal. 


RECEIPTS. 


STRAWKELRRY on Bi ACKRERRY ACID.- 
Stem, wash, and pick, twelve pounds of 
fruit, and put in dishes, and sprinkle over 
them five ounces of tartaric acid, and pour 
over them two quarts of water. Let it stand 
thus for forty-cight hours, and strain ij 
without bruising the fruit, and to every pint 
of juice add from one to one and a quarter 
pounds of powdered white sugar 


Stir till 
dissolve, and leave it uncovered for a few 
day Then botile, and if ix 





lined to fer- | 
ment, leave the corks ont for a few days, 
CAULIFLOWEKS.—Soak the heal two 
hours in salt water, and cook until tender in 
milk and water; drain, and serve whole 
with drawn bufter: this makes the best a} 
pearance, but it will be found to suit the 
taste better cut up and seasoned richly with 
butter and a little salt and pepper. In either | 
case it must be well drained, 
Bun Frervers.—Dip stale sliced buns in | 
milk, with 2 or 3 eggs beaten well, and stir- 
red in till completely saturated; then fry 
them a light brown, and dip them imme- | 
diately in powdered cinnamon and sugar. | 
Serve hot. 


Ick CREAM WITHOUT CREAM.—Take new 
milk, scald half of it, and thicken it with 
flour; let it boil until all the raw taste of | 
the flour disappears, and the whole is smooth | 
and as thick as the thickest cream; stir it 
while hot in the other part of the milk, lit- | 
tle by little; flavor with lemon and vanilla 
half and half; sweeten very sweet, an 
strain the whole through a sieve. The milk 
should be boiled over water for fear of 
scorching, and the flour thoroug bly cooked in | 
If this is made | 
properly, it will be taken for rich cream; it 
freezes very smoothly. 

Bakep Custarp,—Whites and yolks of 5 | 
eggs, 4 tablespoonfuls four, 1 pint milk, 
salt; beat this light, then bake. Eat with 
sauce. i 


| when put into the oven. 


| his business.” 


| is and what is in it. 


Walter Boott. 


| My 15, 9, 20, 26, 3, 27, is a kingdom of Eu- 


My 21, 13, 10, 14, 8, 19, 11, 25, 27, and 6, 23, 
26, 11, 27, are two celebrated yachta. 

My 22, 7, 24, 15, 29, 6, 3, 27, is a town in 
Liberia. 


My 30, 21, 3, 7, and 22, 8, 26,4, 9, 18, 3, 
are two of the United States. 

My 26, 23, 22, 8, 30, 7, 28, 16, are a tribe of 
Indians. 

My 17, 80, 14, 22, 4, 20, 27, is an island in 
the Pacific ocean. 

My 22, 27, 18, 11, 8, 14, 8, 9, 25, 21, 16, 18, 
was a Christian reformer. 

My 27, 11, 21, 12, 10, 20, is a city in Greece. 

My 17, 28, 7, 1, 15, is an article used in every 
household. 

My 11, 16, 27, is a product of China 

My whole is an institution long to be re- 
membered by the soldiers. 
J. P. CHESEBRO. 





Rebus. 

A southern prison. 

A town in Delaware. 

A town in New York. 

A river in France. 

A city in Africa. 

A country in Europe. 

A city in Ire 

A river in Asia. 

A city in South America. 

One of the states. 

A town in Oregon. 

A river in Texas. 

One of the grand divisions. 

A river in Illinois. 

A lake in Minnesota. 
My initials form the name of a celebrated 

actress. AMANDA PENROSE. 

Cambridge, O. P 





Problem. 

If a man owe $2,000, what sum shall he 
pay daily so as to cancel the debt, principal 
and interest, at the end of the year, reckon- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. ? 

. W. H. MORROW. 

(#3 An answer is requested. 








Trigonometric Prebiem. 

If I start from Philadelphia, latitude 
North 39° 55’, and travel South 100 miles 
thence West 100 miles, thence North 1 
miles, thence East 100 miles, how far will I 
be from the place of beginning ? 

JOSEPH 8. PHEBUS. 

Nebraska City, Nebraska, 


Conundrums. 

tw ‘I say, San, if I tells you a lie, why 
is dat like my ole arm-chair’’’ ‘‘I doesn’t 
see de resemblance, Pete.” ‘ Wall, look 
yere; ‘cos it's de seat dat I use.” 

ta” What is the difference between a 
hungry man and a giutton’ Ans.—One 
longs to eat and the other eats too long. 

(2 What word in English is both sour 
and sweet’ Ans.—Tart. 

(ay When may a loaf of bread be said to 
be inhabited? Ans.—When it has a little 
Indian in it. 

Answers te Last. 

ENIGMA—Daniel Webster, Marshfield, 
Mass. ENIGMA FOR THE BOYS AND 
GURLS—Mannerly. ENIGMA—* There is 
nothing lost by courtesy.” 








Green Conn Cakes.—Grate the corn: 
make a rich batter with cream, or according 
to directions given for batter cakes. Use 
just enough of the batter to hold the corn 
together, and lay the cakes on the griddle, 
as you would acommon griddle-cake ; serve 
with butter. 

MILK LeMONADE.—Dissolve three-quar- 
ters of a pound of loaf sugar in one pint of 
boiling water, and mix with one gill of 
lemon juice, and one gill of sherry; then add 
three gills of cold milk, Stir the whole well 


| together, and strain it. 


Cornvucortas,—Mix in a basin one-quar- 
ter of a pound of fine white sifted sugar and 
two ounces of flour; break two perfectly 
fresh eggs into this, and beat it well. Rub 
a little white wax on your baking sheet, take 
about a desert-spoonful of the mixture and 
spread it in a round on yourtin. Bake these 
three minutes, take each off with a knife, 
and, as you do so, carefully roll each, at the 
oven'’s mouth, into a jelly bag or cornucopia 
shape. Dry them a little before the fire 
after they are rolled, fill them with pink 
or white whipped cream, and send them to 
table on a nicely-folded napkin, They will 
keep for some little time, if placed in a tin 
box ir a dry place, without the cream, 
which must be put in fresh when they are to 
be served up. 

Iv you are troubled to get soft water for 


| Washing, fili a tab or barrel half full of wood 


ashes, and fill it up with water, so that you 
inay have lye whenever you want it; a gal- 
lon of strong lye, put into a kettle of hard 
water, will make it as soft as rain-water; 
some people use pearlash, or potash, but this 
cost something, and is very apt to injure the 
texture of the cloth. * 

BreakFast CAKE, No. 1.—One pint of 
milk, three eggs, half cup melted butter; 
stir in flour sufficient to make a thin batter. 
Bake in cups. This will rise a great deal, 
and the cups should be less than half full 


tw” A farmer living a few miles from 
Yolo (Cal.) recently had occasion to visit 
San Francisco, On his departure he left his 


| ranch in charge of his wife, who generally 


looks after the interests of her husband 
during his absence. Shortly after being left 
alone she learned that some parties were 


| making preparations to “‘ jump” an adjoining 
| quarter-section of land c 


ed by her hus- 
band, but which had not been improved a5 
the law directs pre-emptors to do in order to 
hold their estate. The energetic woman 
rose early in the morning, hauled lumber 
the distance of one mile, built a house on 
the disputed territory, moved her furniture 
into the new house and took up her abode 
in it, (all in one day,) and held the claim in 
triumph until the return of her unsuspecting 
partner. 

¢@™ “That man who pays more for his 
rent than for his advertising does not know 
This maxim of an experi- 
enced and successful merchant is incontro- 
vertible. It matters less to have a fine store 
then that everybody should know where it 
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